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PREFACE 


Ever since India entered the Industrial field over a century ago, the 
industrial labour in the country and its problems have been the subject of 
interest. From earlier emphasis on prevention of exploitation of labour, 
the interest has now shifted to providing them a fair deal and fuller 
opportunities. Surveys that bring out true conditions of labour provide a 
sound base to the present day approach to problems of labour in India, 
in the context of planned economic development of the country. 

A detailed survey on a country-wide basis of the working and living 
conditions of industrial labour was conducted by the Labour Investigation 
Committee, appointed by the Government of India in 1944. The years that 
followed witnessed far reaching changes in the set-up of the country, its 
basic |X)licies and national objectives. As a result, the well-being of the 
working class came to be recognised as an essential factor in the long-term 
strategy for industrial advance and in the overall economic stability and 
progress of the country. The adoption of this policy has brought about a 
new awakening in the ranks of labour and has afforded them much relief 
in various directions through legislation and other measures. 

In order to assess'the impact of these measures on the industrial labour 
and to make an appiaisal of their present conditions, a .scheme for a compre- 
hensive Survey of Lal)our Conditions was incorporated in the Second Five 
Year Plan. Its execution was entrusted to the Labour Bureau. The Survey 
was conducted according to a phased programme in 4(5 industries. This 
Report presents data regarding the Printing Press Industry covered under 
the Scheme during lOffj-GG. 

The present Survey differs considerably from similar investigations in 
the past in matters of clcsign, scope and presentation of data. It has also 
certain distingui.shing features. For example, it furnishes data separately 
for large and small establishments in various industrie.s, makes a limited 
study of labour cost in relation to the benefits and amenities that the workers 
now enjoy, and provides first-hand information on certain important aspects 
of labour management relations. Attempt has also been made to collect and 
interpret data on certain conventional items in a more meaningful way. In 
the presentation of the data, the effort has been to reduce the information 
into quantitative terms so as to serve as a bench-mark for purposes of evalua- 
tion of changes at a future date. Recourse to general description has been 
resorted to only where the other type of treatment was not possible. 

In a Survey of this magnitude, it was but natural that many problems 
had to be faced both in planning as well as execution. Most of these flowed 
from non-availability of up-to-date frames and ab.sence or improper main- 
tenance of records in many establishments. In many cases, the field staff 
had almost to build up the required statistics from various sources. This 
naturally imposed a heavy demand on the industrial managements can- 
vassed and the Bureau is deeply indebted to them for their wholehearted 
co-operation. Tlie co-operation and valuable assistance received from 
as.sociations of employers and workers. Labour Comnjissioners as well as 
Chief Inspectors of Factories and other officials of Slate Labour Depart- 
ments is also gratefully acknowledged. 

(iv) 



{The debt of gratitude that I owe to the Central Statistical Or^nisa- 
tion and the Chief Adviser of Factories* for evincing keen interest in the 
Survey and rendering technical advice on various matters is indeed 
great. I am also thankful to the Employment Division of the Planning 
Commission for examining the Schedule and Instructions and offering 
useful suggestions. I am equally grateful to the Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics, U.S.A. Social Survey Division, Ministry of Labour and Social Service, 
U.K., Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada, 
and Labour Statistics and Research Division, Ministry of Labour, Japan, 
whose advice was sought on several technical matters. 

The primary responsibility for conducting the present round (fourth 
and final) of the Survey was borne by Dr. J. N. Mongia, Deputy Director, 
supported by other officers of the Bureau on various statistical problems 
arising out of the Survey. The field investigations were carried out by 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 

Printing Industry is one of the important industries in thp country 
providing employment to over a lakh of woi'kers. A large majority of the 
units employ a small number of workers, mostly in tens or so. Big estab- 
lishments are, generally, in the public sector, owned by Central or State 
Governments. Some of the large units are also owned by newspaper estab- 
lishments. 

1.1. Location of the Industry 

Statement 1.1. gives State-wise distribution of Printing Presses in the 
country during 1965 and the number of workers employed therein. 

Statement 1.1 


State-wise Distribution of Printing Presses in India and Average Daily 
Employment therein during 1965 


States 



Number 
of Printing 
Presses 

Average 

Daily 

Employment 

1 



2 

3 

1 . Andhra Pradesh 



189 

4,432 




(5-71) 

(3-81) 

2; Assam 

, . 


28 

1,280 




(0-84) 

(1-10) 

3. Bihar 

, , 

, , 

465 

5,051 




(14-04) 

(4-34) 

4. Gujarat 

, , 


166 

6.163 




(4-71) 

(4-44) 

6. Jammu and Kashmir . , 



4 

97 




(0-12) 

(0-08) 

6. Kerala 


, , 

194 

4,696 




(6*86) 

(4-04) 

7. Madhya Pradesh 

, , 

, , 

78 

3,526 




(2-36) 

(3-03) 

8. Madras* 



613 

16,161 




(16-49) 

(13-89) 

9. Maharashtra . . 

, , 


675 

31,289 




(17-36) 

(26-89) 

10. Mysore 

. . 

, . 

116 

3,462 




(3-47) 

(2-97) 

11. Orissa 



25 

1,973 




(0-76) 

(1-69) 

12. Punjab 

• f 


.. 79 

4,196 




(2-39) 

(3-60) 

13. Rajasthan 

. . 


269 

2,823 




(8-12) 

(2-43) 

14. Uttar Pradesh 



223 

10,027 




(6-73) 

(8-62) 


♦Named Tamil Nadu with effect from January 14, 1069. 
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SiAiKMENT lA—ronId. 


1 

2 

3 

If). \\\*st 

279 

10,223 


(8-42) 

(13-94) 

16. Dillii. 

Its 

5,S67 



(5*04) 

17. Ainlainan ati<l Xi<‘<»tiar 

1 

49 


(o-oa) 

(0*04) 

IS. 'rripuni 

1 

06 


(()• 05) 

Total 

:5,:n2 

I,l6,:i70 


(UKI'OO) 

(100-00) 


Notk : — Fijrnros in l>rin;kL*ts are p ‘re -ataj^es t» thr i\* i[)i‘etive totr.l^. 
tirjufct' ;• Kemrns ree(‘>veri iiuflor the Faetories Act. I94S» tor tlu^ \0.ir lOtif). 


Jl will he seen from the Staleinent (l.l) that the Inclusiiy is scattered 
throughout the country and is shared by almost all the States and Union 
1 erritories. However, from the point of view of the niimher of factories 
and employment, Maharaslilra occupies the top position having about 17 
per cent, of the factories and nearly 27 per cent, of the total employment. 
About M per cent, of the workers were employed in each of the two States 
of Madras* and West Bengal. 

1.2. CMenesis of the Survey 

riie firsi ( f)inprehensi\c sin ve\ of (onditions of labour in various 
industries in India, on a country-wide basis, Avas conducted by the Royal 
Commission on Labour during 1929 -31. On the basis of its report and 
findings, various ameliorative measures were introduced by the Govern- 
ment in the labour field. After a lapse of over a decade, i.e., in 1941 the 
Government of India appointed another Committee vi/., the Labour In- 
vestigation Committee, to enquire into the conditions of labour in all im- 
portant industries. "Fhc Committee conducted derailed investigatic^ns in 
38 industries during 1944-45 and, besides a main report on labour condi- 
tions in general, publishtxl individual reports in respect of various in- 
dustries including the Printing Press Industry. These reports provided 
valuable material for the formulation of labour policy. The years that follow- 
ed witness<*d many changes of far-reaching sign ficance. For instance, many 
legislative measures were adopted to improve working and living condi- 
tions and several schemes were enforced for promoting Avelfare and social 
security of workers. The setting up of the adjudication machinery also led 
to improvement in the conditions of Avork and wages of w'otkers in various 
industries. Above all, the attainment c^f Independence by the country irr 
1947 gave a new status to the Avorking classes. With a view to evaluatirrg 
arrd assessing the effects of the various measures adopted, the Mirristry of 
Laboirr and EmploA-ment as Avell as the Planning Commission considered 
it necessary that a fresh corrrprehcnsive sirrvey of laborrr conditions in 
various inclustries should be conducted. Sirch a surv^ey, it w^as felt, Avotilci 
also help the Government in obtairring a precise picture of the existiirg 
conditions and problems of laboirr for purposes of deciding the future 

Tajiiil Nadti with (‘ffrcl from January I t, 19(i9. 
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course of action. Accordingly, a scheme for the conduct of a Survey of 
Labour Conditions was included in the Second Five Year Plan and the 
Labour Bureau was entrusted with its execution. Ihc scheme drawn up 
by the Bureau envisaged the coverage of 46 industries according to a 
phased programme in four rounds. Printing Press Indusiry was one of the 
18 industries covered during the fourth round (1965-66) of the Survey of 
Labour Conditions. 

1.3. Scope and Design 

A note given in the appendix of this Report spells out the details 
relating to the sample design and method of estimation adopted. In view 
of the absence of a complete list of all Printing Presses in the country, it 
was decided that the scope of the Survey should l^e restricted to establish- 
ments registered under the Factories Act, 1948. The list of legistered 
factories during 1963 was used as the frame except in tase of Andhra 
Pradesh and Maharashtra for which the list related to the year 1962. These 
lists indicated a high concentration of Printing Presses in Maharashtra, 
Madras and West liengal. It was, therefore, considered dcsiral)le to obtain 
separate estimates for these states and hence they were treated as separate 
regional strata. All other Piinting Presses in other areas were clubbed 
together to form the Residual Stratum. 

'The past experience of surveys in other industries had showai that vide 
variations existed in conditions of work, standards of welfare, amenities, 
etc., in the establishments of different size-groups in each industry. It was, 
accordingly, decided- that for purposes of the Survey, Printing Presses 
should be divided into two size-groups, large and small. For this purpose, 
the cut off point chosen was 36 which was approximately equal to the 
average size of employment per unit. As regards the sample size, 25 per 
cent, of the large-size and 12.5 per cent, of the small-size units were con- 
sidered to be adequate to yield reliable results. Statement 1.2 shows the 
number of Printing Presses together with the number of workers employ- 
ed therein (a) in the frame, (b) in the sample and (c) in the sample actually 
covered. 

From the figures given in the Statement (1.2) it would be seen that the 
Survey ultimately covered about 13 per cent, of the Printing Presses and 
nearly 19 per cent, of the workers employed therein. Since only such 
presses came in the sample as featured in the frame and as it was not 
possible to take account of the new units which came into being up to and 
during the period of the Survey, the information given in this Report 
should be treated to relate to presses which were in existence during the 
period to which the frame related (i.c., 1962-63) and which continued to 
exist till the time of the Survey (i.e., 1965-66). 

The data wxre collected through personal visits of the field staff of 
the Bureau. With a view to testing the schedule and instructions prepared 
for the Survey, as also to impart training to the field staff, a pilot enquity 
was conducted in Seplcmber-OctobcT. 1959, before launching the First 
Round of the main Survey of Labour Conditions Scheme in December, 
1959. On the basis of the pilot enquiry as well as the experience gained 
during the earlier three rounds of the Survey, some major changes were 
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carried out in the schedule* used for the collection of the data in the 
Fourth Round of the Survey. The field Survey in this Industry was con- 
ducted during the period April, 1965, to February, 1966, and as such, 
except where otherwise speciued, the data should be treated to relate to 
this period i.e., 1965-66. 


Statement 1.2 


Number of Printing Presses and Workers Employed therein in the Frame, 

Sample, etc. 


Centre 

In the Frame (1962-63) 



In the Sample 
Selected 



In the Sample 
Actually Covered 

^ 

f ^ ^ 

Number Number Number Number 
of Presses of Work- of Presses of Work- < 
era era 

Employed Employed 

Number 
of Presses 



Number 
of Work- 
ers 

Employed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

Maharashtra . « 

676 

29,897 

91 

6,740 

86 

(14-93) 

6,638 

(18-86) 

Large Presses 

147 

23,183 

37 

4,904 

36 

(24-49) 

4,860 

(2-09) 

Small Presses 

429 

6,714 

64 

836 

60 

(117) 

788 

(11-74) 

Madras 

630 

16,347 

76 

2,629 

76 

(1-42) 

2,524 

(1-04) 

Largo Presses 

70 

9,627 

18 

1,791 

18 

(26-71) 

1,791 

(18-80) 

Small Presses 

460 

6,820 

68 

738 

57 

(12-39) 

733 

(12-69) 

West Bengal . . 

260 

16,717 

43 

3,268 

41 

(16-40) 

3,201 

(2-04) 

Large Presses 

86 

12,810 

22 

2,897 

21 

(24-42) 

2,866 

(22-30) 

Small Presses 

164 

2,907 

21 

371 

20 

(12-20) 

346 

(11-87) 

Besidual 

1,769 

47,696 

249 

9,204 

217 

(12-34) 

8,813 

(18-62) 

Large Presses 

227 

30,940 

67 

7,066 

66 

(24-67) 

6,966 

(22-48) 

Small Presses 

1,632 

16,666 

192 

2,149 

161 

(10-61) 

1,868 

(11-16) 

All India 

3,116 

1,08,666 

469 

20,741 

419 

(13-46) 

2,076 

(18-69) 

Large Presses 

630 

76,460 

134 

16,647 

131 

(24-72) 

16,462 

(21-62) 

Small Presses 

2,686 

32,096 

326 

4,094 

288 

(11-14) 

3,724 

(11-60) 


* The Schedule used for the Survey has been publi^ed in the Report on Survey of 
Labour Gonditinna In Artificial Manure Factories in India (1965-66). 


Noth : — ^Figures within brackets in Cols. (6) and (7) are percentages to the total number of 
presses and workers as given in Cols. (2) and (3), respectively. 




Chapter II 
EMPLOYMENT 

During the course of the present Survey, in order to ensure compara- 
bility and uniformity, data in respect of employment were collected from 
the sampled establishments as on a specified date i.e., 31st March, 1965. 
On the basis of these data, the total employment strength of the Printing 
Presses registered under the Factories Act, 1948, is estimated at about 1.43 
lakhs on the above date. This estimate, however, differs from the corres- 
ponding figures collected under the Factories Act, 1948 (i.e., about 1.16 
lakhs) for the year 1965. The main reason for the difference between the 
two figures is that whereas the former represents the estimate based on 
the actual number of persons on roll on a particular date, the latter shows 
the average daily employment for the whole year. Besides, while the for- 
mer includes even those employees who. though employed in registered 
factories, were deemed to be ‘not covered’ under the Factories Act, 1948, 
the latter figure does not take such employees into account. 

2.1. Composition of the Working Force 

2.1.1. Distribution by Broad Occupational Groups 

For purposes of the present Survey, the internationally accepted' classi- 
fication* of employees was followed and, accordingly, the workers in the 
Printing Press Industry were classified into the following categories: 

(a) Professional, Technical and Related Personnel. 

(b) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel. 

(c) Clerical and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(d) Production and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(e) Watch and Ward and Other Services. 

Based on the above classification, the proportion of workers in differ-* 
ent occupational groups as revealed by the Survey is given in Statement 

2 . 1 . 

Statement 2.1 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers by Broad Occupational 

Groups 

(31st March, 1965) 


Total iBstimated Percentage of Workers 

Centre Number , —a, 

of Profes- Adminis- Clerical Produo- Watch 

Workorsf sional trative, and tion and and Wanl 
Technical Executive Belated Belated and Other 
and Belated and Workers Workers Services 
Personnel Manager- (including (including 
ial Per- Super- Super- 

sonnel visory) visory) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Maharashtra . . 


1-7 

2*4 

7-4 

84*7 

3-8 

Large Presses 

31,233 

1-7 

1-2 

80 

84-7 

4*4 

Small Presses 

8,767 

1-4 

69 

61 

90*6 

20 


* Intoriiational Standard Classification of Occupations, 
t ‘Covered’ as \fell as ‘Not Covered’ under the Faotories Act, 1948. 
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Si atemeNt 2.1 — could. 


1 

2 

.3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

Madras 

21,040 

4 3 

5-8 

11-5 

09*9 

8*5 

Large Fressos 

14,145 

5-7 

6*5 

13*7 

04-4 

10-7 

Small Presses 

0,001 

10 

0-3 

7 0 

71 1 

41 

West Bengal . . 

22.545 

1-9 

4-9 

11-3 

00 -9 

120 

fjarge Presses 

18,982 

21 

4*8 

12-4 

07 1 

13*6 

Small Presses 

3,50:i 

0 9 

5-3 

5-8 

84-3 

3-7 

Residual 

50,810 

3 7 

3-0 

9-9 

78-0 

5.4 

Large Presses 

42,405 

5-2 

11 

11 -7 

75 0 

0-4 

Small Presses 

17,411 

0-2 

7-8 

5*6 

837 

2-7 

All India 

. . 1 .4:1,397 

30 

3 5 

9-7 

77-4 

6-4 

Large Presses 

1,00,705 

3 7 

2-3 

no 

75-3 

7-7 

Small Presses 

30,8.32 

0*8 

71 

5-8 

83-5 

2-8 

*“Covere<l,. a: 

s well as -NuL-doverecr 

iijuler the 

Factories Aitt , 

1948. 




The slatcnienl shows ihai an ovci whcliiiing* majority of the working 
ioue (about 77 pei cent.) belonged to the gioup ‘Produclion and Related 
Workers (including Supervisory)'. The proportion of workers in this group 
among different centres varied from about 70 per cent, in Madras and 
West Bengal to about So per (cnt. in Mahaiashtra. Al ihe all-India as well 
as centre level, the proportion of the workers belonging to this group was 
higher in small units than that in large ones. In the Industry, as a whole, 
‘dlerical and Related Workers (including Supervisorv)' (onstituled the next 
important g^oup with about 10 per cent, of the total employment, follow- 
ed by ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services (about () per cent.). The pro- 
portion of workers in both these gre^ups was higher in large units than in 
small ones. Kmployees in the group ‘Administrative, Executive and Mana- 
gerial Personner accounted for about 4 j>ei cent, of the total employment 
and the remaining II per cent, were ‘Professional, rechnical and Related 
PersonneP. J he propoition of workers in both these groups was the high- 
est in Madras and the lowest in Maharashtra. 

2.1.2. Distribution of IVorkcrs by 'Coven (V and 'Not Covered' Categories 
under the Factories /let, 15)48 

Accc)rding to the' Factories Act, 15)48, a workei has been defined as “a 
pei.son employed directly or through any agency, whether for wages or 
not. in any manufacturing process, or in cleaning any part of the machinery 
or premises used foi a manufacturing process, or in any other kind of work 
incidental to, or connected with, the manufacturing process or the subject 

of the manufacturing process It w^as observed, during the course of 

the Survey, that there was no uniformity with regard to the interpretation 
of the above definition of ‘workers’ and, consequently, while some units had 
included certain categories of w^orkers among those covered under the Fac- 
tories Act, otheis tended to exclude them. It is estimated that such workers 
as were ‘not covered’ under the Factories Act. 1948. formed about 15 per 
cent, of the total working force in the Printing Press Industry. Details of 
workers ‘covereeP and ‘Not (overed’ in different occupational groups are 
given in Statement 2.2. 
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Statement 2 .t 

Estimated Percentage Distribulion of Workers h\ ^Covered' and 'Not 
Coxjered' Categories tinder the Factories Act, 1918 

(31st March, 1965) 

Produc- Watch and 

l^rolcssional , Adinixiistra- Clerical and tion and W ird and 

Technical tive, Exeou- Related Related Other Total 

and Related tive and Workers Workers Services 

Personnel Managerial (including (including 

Personnel Super vi- Supervi- 
sory) sory) 

Centre f — • — ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — ^ 

(‘ovo- Not Cove- Not Cove- Not Cove- Not (-ove- Not Cove- Not 
rod Cove- red Cove- red Cove- red Cove- red Cove- red Cove- 
red red red red red red 


1 

2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


0 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Maharashtra 

rr.i 

•5 

46 

•5 

24 

•5 

75 

•5 

54 

5 

45 

•5 

00 

•8 

0 

• 2 

67 

•6 

32 

•4 

02 

•7 

7 

•3 

Largo Presses 

55 

■H 

44 

. 2 

35 

•5 

64 

•5 

48 

•0 

52 

•0 

i;0 

0 

0 

1 

03 

•6 

36 

’4 

02 

•7 

7 

•3 

Small Presses 

43 

5 

56 

■ 5 

18 

0 

82 

•0 

01 

. 2 

8- 

8 

00 

4 

0 

6 

100 

•0 


— 

02 

5 

7 

•5 

Madras 

H) 


83 

4 

53 

() 

47 

■0 

84 

. 2 

15 

•8 

08 

•0 

1 

1 

03 

•6 

() 

4 

00 

•5 

0 

5 

Largo Presses 

10 

•3 

81) 

7 

64 

0 

36 

0 

86 

•0 

1.3 

■1 

too 

<) 



too 

•0 



01 

•1 

8 

•0 

Small Presses 

(U 

5 

35 

5 

33 

3 

66 

7 

73 

() 

27 

0 

07 

• 1 

2 

•0 

50 

6 

40 

.4 

80- 

4 

!()• 

'6 

West Bengal 

14- 

5 

S5* 

5 

6- 

3 

1)3 • 

7 

33- 

7 

66- 

3 

SO- 

0 

16- 

1 

IS- 

6 

81 ’ 

4 

65- 

3 

.34- 

7 

La»*go Presses 

7 

•8 

02 

. 2 

2' 

4 

07 

■6 

.32 

6 

67* 

4 

SO 

•3 

10 

•7 

15' 

6 

84- 

4 

60- 

3 

30 

.7 

8uiall Presses 

I00(t 


-- 

24 

0 

75 

I 

46 

1 

53 

0 

00 

-.5 

0 

• 5 

76 

0 

23 

1 

01 

6 

8- 

4 

Residual 

14- 

7 

85- 

3 

31- 

1 

68 

0 

43 

1 

.'>6- 

0 

00 

2 

O’ 

8 

14- 

0 

55 • 

1 

85-^ 

5 

14’ 

0 

Large Presses 

14 

5 

85- 

5 

46 

2 

53 

‘8 

30 

1 

60’ 

7 

00-: 

25 

0 

•8 

38 

0 

01 

1 

83- 

4 

16- 

6 

Small Presses 

24 

2 

75 

8 

26’ 

1 

73- 

0 

62. 

0 

37- 

1 

00 

2 

()■ 

8 

SO- 

0 

20- 

0 

00- 

8 

0* 

2 

All India 

21 * 

1 

78- 

0 

20’ 

7 

70’ 

.3 

51 

0 

to- 

0 

07- 

2 

2 . 

8 

50 

4 

to 

6 

85- 

1 

14- 

9 

Largo Presses 

IS 

0 

SI- 

1 

34 

.3 

65 

7 

47 • 

6 

52- 

4 

06 • 

5 

.3 

5 

46- 

0 

53- 

1 

83- 

0 

17- 

0 

Small Presses 

54 

■i) 

45 

1 

25 

3 

74- 

7 

6 )• 

5 

3 >' 

5 

08- 

0 

1 • 

1 

77 ’ 

4 

22 ’ 

6 

01’ 

0 

O' 

0 


ll would he seen from the Statement that the proportion of workers 
‘not coNcred’ under the Kaclories Act, was the hi<>hc*st (al>oiU 79 per ccni.) 
in the group ‘Professional, I echnical and Related Personner and the 
lowest (about 3 per cent,) in line group ‘Prodiuljon and Related Workers 
(including Supervisory)’. About Ki per rent, of the j)roduetion workers 
in West Bengal were not covered under tlic .\cL whereas in other centres, 
their proportion was very small. As between the two si/egroups, the per- 
centage of workers ‘not covered’ under the Act, in large presses was 17 as 
against only 9 in small presses, at the all India level. 

A further examination of the data collected has revealed that, of tlie 
total of about 1.22 lakh w'orkers covered under the Act, about 88 per cent, 
were production and related workers, 4 per cent, were watch and ward 
employees, nearly 6 per cent, belonged to the derical category and one 
per cent, each were adm nistrative, executive and managerial personnel 
and professional, technical and related personnel. Similarly, tlie break up 
of the total number of about 21,400 workers ‘not covered’ under the Act 
was about 14,21,32,17 and Ki |x,m cent, for the above mentioned groups 
respectively. 
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2.2. Employment of Women 

Employment of women, though not uncommon in the Printing Press 
Industry, was almost insignificant. Despite the fact that about 6 per cent, 
of the Printing Presses in the country employed women workers, they 
constituted only about one per cent, of the total working force. As such, 
the Printing Press Industry may be considered to be primarily a male- 
employing Industry. This inference compares favourably with the findings 
of the Labour Investigation Committee (1944-45) which had termed the 
Industry as essentially a masculine industry. Based upon the results of the 
present Survey, the estimates regarding the employment .strength of women 
workers and the units employing them are presented in Statement 2.3. 



Statement 2.3 

Estimated Proportion of Women 
(31st March, 1965) 

Workers 


Centre 

Total Number 
of Presses* 

Percentage of 
Presses 
Employing 
Women 

Total Number 
of Workers t 

Percentage of Percentage of 
Women Women 

Workers to Workers to 

the Total the Total 

Number of Number of 

Workers Women 

Employed Employed 

in the 
Industry 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Maharashtra 

527 

11-2 

39,990 

ll 

210 

Large Presses 

144 

26- 0 

31,233 

0*9 

17-0 

Small Presses 

383 

60 

8,757 

1*4 

39*0 

Madras 

.'505 

3*0 

21,046 

0*7 

7*5 

Largo Presses 

68 

111 

14,145 

0*5 

4*3 

Small Presses 

437 

1*8 

6,901 

1*1 

24*2 

West Bengal 

237 

11*6 

22,545 

2*1 

23*4 

Large Presses 

83 

23*8 

1S,982 

2*3 

26-4 

Small Presses 

154 

5*0 

3,563 

0*7 

7*6 

Besidual 

1,657 

41 

59,816 

1*6 

48*1 

Large Presses 

220 

14*3 

42,405 

2*0 

51*7 

Small Presses 

1,437 

2*5 

17,411 

0*5 

29-2 

All India 

2,926 

5*8 

1,43,397 

1*4 

100-0 

Large Presses 

515 

18*4 

1,06,765 

1*6 

100*0 

Small Presses 

2,411 

3*1 

36,632 

0*9 

100*0 


•The number of presses given here is different from that given in Statement 1 ■ 2. The 
difference is due to the fact that a number of presses were found closed at the time of the 
Survey. 


^‘Covered’ as well as ‘Not Covered’ under the Factories Act, 1948. 

Of the total women workers in the Industry, about 48 per cent, were 
employed in units located in the Residual Group, about 23 per cent, in 
West Bengal, 21 per cent, in Maharashtra and tW rest i.e., about 8 per 
cent in Madras. 
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Data were also (ollcciecl in res|iect of the distribution oi women 
workers by broad oicupatioiial groups. It was found that about 75 per 
tent, of ilie women workers belonged to the group ‘Production and Re- 
lated Workers (iiu hiding Supervisor))’, about 17 per cent, to the group 
Clerical and Related Wankers (including Supervisoi^), and about pci 
cent, each to the group ‘Professional, Technical and Related Personnel’ 
and ‘Watch and Ward and Otlier vSeivices . I'he rest comprised ‘Adminis- 
trative , Kxe< utivc and Managerial Personnel’. As production workers, wo* 
men were usually emplo\ed for composing, binding, packing and labelling 
work, rile other jobs on w'hich women were einploved w'erc t\ping, 
accounting aiul mainiaining hies, journalism, sweeping, eu . No particular 
reasons for ilie emplovmcni of women workers were gi\eii by the em 
plovers. 

Child L(ihou) 

As regaids child labour, the position ohseivecl during the preseiii 
.Sur\e\ was almost ih<* '.aiiu* as at (he time* of the I.aboui Ii)\ esligaliou 
C amimit tec*’s l"'iKjuir\ (IlMI 15). which remarked that “there was a sprinkl 
ing of children and adolescents’ in ilu* Priming Press Inclnstr\. During 
the prescin Snr\e\, ii was ol)sc*r\ed ihai onl\ .5 presses (one large and 1 
small) in the Resi<hial Cionp, wliicli logetlu-r constituted about one per 
cent, of the Ihiiuing Presses in the country, employed 15 chiltlicn in all 
and thc\ a<(oimted for a iiegligil>le proportion of the total woikiiig force. 
I lu* ihildren wc i^e nuiinh (‘inploved on siu h jobs as printing, binding and 
composing. ()nl\ two ol the 15 cliildren were cmploxed for cleaning the 
work rooms and doing peon's woik. 

ritnr yated tntd Pien -vaird \ \ nrkers 

rile prest'iu Sin\e\ revealed that. tJiougli both the s\ stems of pa\ 
metil i.e., liine iates and piece-rates were prevalent in the Inclusliv, pav 
ment l)\ linu* [uedominated inasmuch as about 9(3 peu cent, of the pro 
diKtion woikeis in the IndustiN were time-rated. Statement 2.t gives the 
disi ribut ion of ‘Produc tion and Related Workers (including Sujx'rvisorv )’ 
(inploxed cliieclh a.s well as ihrougli contractors and covercMl under the 
I a< lories .\(i. 19 IS, b\ modes of payment. 

SlMLMEM 2.4 

P.st i imitfd Pi^rrm faor I )i.s't ri hill ion of 'Product ion and Related It Or/.vrv 
(inrjndinir .S 5 /;/>rn'/.so/ y)’ by Method of Payment 

(.51 St March. 1965) 


'Potal ribut ion of Perroiitago Distribution of workers by sf*x and 

NiitiiImt workers inti» Method of Payment 

t'rntr’f Prodm:- ’’I'iiiu*- Piree* Men Wonioii C’hildren 

fion rate<l rated , — — 

Workers’^ 'Fime- Plrce- Time- Piece- Time- Piece- 

rated rated rated rated rated rated 


\ 1 


4 

.*» 

0 

7 8 

Mahara^lil ra 35.8 1 1 


1 8 

ys-:! 

J 8 

100 0 — 

barge iVcsses 2t>,'lo3 

Its • 

l-S 

ys • :! 

18 

100 -0 - 

SinalJ Piessrs 7.3.“»8 

!)8 • 1 

1 3 

y.s- J 

1 y 

100 o — 


L/nO'>HDofLB a 
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SlAIKMENT 2.4 could. 


1 

.) 

3 


4 


5 


0 


7 


S 

9 


10 

Madras 

14,540 

95 

4 

4 

0 

95 

1 

4 

0 

JOO 

■0 





— . 

Largo Presses 

9,109 

91 

{) 

0 

•o 

94 

il 

0 

■0 



— 


- - 

— 

Small Presses 

5.436 

97 

•9 

2 

• 1 

97 

•9 

2 

■1 

100 





— ■ 

West Bengal 

13,217 

98 

■7 

J 

3 

98 

•7 

1 

3 

100 

•0 

— 




Large Presses 

10.230 

100 

() 



JOO 

0 



100 

•0 

— 




Small Presses 

2,987 

94* 

4 

5 

0 

94 

4 

5 ■ 

0 

100 

0 

-- 

- 

- 


Kc^idual 

40,205 

94 

8 

5 

. 2 

94 

8 

5 

. 2 

90 

8 

3*2 

100 

0 

— 

I.rargo Protases 

31,815 

97- 

1 

2 

9 

97 

0 

3 

0 

100* 

0 

— 

100 

0 

-- 

Small T^rc'sses 

14.450 

89- 

7 

10 

3 

89 

8 

10- 

, 2 

07* 

1 

32*9 

JOO 

0 

— 

All India . . 1, 

,07,838 

90 

4 

3 

0 

90* 

4 

3* 

0 

98- 

3 

1 -7 

too- 

() 

— 

Largo ProsHcs 

77,007 

97- 


•> 

5 

97* 

5 

-> . 

5 

1 00 ■ 

0 


100 

0 

- 

Small Presses 

303231 

93- 

7 

0 

3 

93* 

7 

0* 

3 

89 * 

5 

10*5 

100 

0 

— 


♦Cuvored under the FiU'tJnios Act, 11)48 whet her employed direct or tiirouj^h coiit racto?*s. 


ll would be seen Iroin the Staicinent that piece-rated workers were 
employed in all tlie (cntres but their propoition was the highest (5.2 per 
cent.) ill the Residual Group, closely lollowed by Madras (d.(i ]ycv cent.), 
and the lowest (about I per cent.) in West Hengal. riniher, about Oh (jei 
cent, of men and about 98 per cent, of women employees were time-rated. 
In Mahaiashira, Madras and \Vest bengal, all tlie women workers employ 
ed were jiaid v)n the basis ol lime. Children, who were cmplo\ed in the 
Residual Choup onl\, were also all lime rated. 

2.."). Cj)n tract Labour 

Dining 1911 45. the laibour Investigation CJommitlec had reported 
the em|)lo\ment of (ontiad labour in binding and composing sec tions lint 
such lafjoui foimecl a small li act ion of the total employment in the Flint 
ing Press Industry. 1 he present Survey has also revealed that only about 
t ])ei cent, c^f the Printing Piesses in the countiv had emploved contract 
labour which formed jusi oiu* per cent, of the total Production Wc^rkei s 
in the Industiv. Details about the extent of workers employed through 
cc^ntractors have been presented in .Statement 2.5. 

SrvrKMi'.Ni' 2.5 

Lst'nnatrd lb‘r(cntan(‘ of Pfintlnir Presses Kfnjdoyino Contract Labour 

(.SI St March, 1995) 


( 'eiit re 

' 


N uinher of 
Pres.se.s 

IVn*en(ap:<* o! 

Piesses 
Employing 
< 'on tract 

La hour 

Pol al Xuiuber 
of Produc- 
tion 

Workers* 

Nuniher of 
T^roduction 
Workers 
Kmployed 
Through 
(k)ntrHctors 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

Mahs ra^hlra 



527 

15 

••{.J.SIl 

430 

Larize Prcsse.s 



144 

ill 

26,45:i 

(1*3) 

413 

Small l^resse^; 



:rs3 

2*0 

7.3r.S 

(10) 

2.3 


(oa) 
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S i A rEMEN T 2.5 — contcL 


1 

.> 

a 

4 

o 

Madras 

505 



14.645 


J.*ar;ce Pressos 

68 

— 

9.100 

— 

kSluaJl Pl•es.st^s 

437 


5.430 

- 

West Bengal 

2;t7 

— 

13.217 

— 

Large I^resses 

Hli 


10,230 


vSiaa It Presses 

lo4 


2,087 

— 

Jlesidual . . 

1 ,<>">7 

5-0 

46,265 

010 

{1-3) 

barge I'rcsScft 

220 

5 • 4 

31,815 

>62 

{0-6) 

.Small Pro-sse.*^ 

1 A‘i7 

5 0 

14 J50 

448 

(3-1) 

All India . . 

2,026 

.‘{•7 

l,07,83S 

1,046 

(l-O) 

barge Pr(*ssc's * . 

515 

5 4 

77,607 

575 

(o--) 

Small Presses 

2,tl 1 

a • a 

30.231 

47 J 
(J-6) 

XoTK —Figures witliir, braokets in 
*P(jvered niuler tbt‘ Factories Act, 

e<dunui 

104S. 

.5 are |jeroentages lu 

those in 

i)luinn 4* 


It wouUI he* secii IVoiii the* Sliiicinciit (2.5) that contract labour was 
r iii|>lo\c^cl in sonic of tlie pi esses in Maharaslitia anti the Residual Group 
only. 

Conti act lal)oui was mainly engaged on composing and binding work. 
I be main reasons put forth b\ the managements tor the employment of 
contiaci woikers were tliat contiaci labour was economical for woik of 
iiilermiitleiu nature, was leadiK axailable and could exet nle the job e\ 
peditioush in limes ol rush. The management ^\as also sa\ed of the bothc 
1 at ion of supei vising their work. 

2.ti. Syslt ftf of l\('(niiltnrnf 

riie Labour Investigation (ajinmitiec at the time of tiicir faupiiiv 
(lining M.fll 15 had found tliat there was no special system of recruit mem 
of workers i^i the Printing Press Industry. Difterciu melhdds of reciuit 
menl followed were at the jjress gate, through Iriends and relatives who 
^\ele alreadv in sciv ice, advc i tiseiiu nt and F.mployinent Kxchanges. In 
some cases, wailing lists of suilal>le candidates were drawn up in order u\ 
merit and jobs tvere offered to them as and when vacancies arose. 

According to the picsent Siiivey, a majority of ilie workers (about 70 
pci cent.) were fcMind to have f)een renuited directly by the managements 
at the gates of the press. Neaily I t per cent, of the workers were rccruitcxl 
throngli Km j>loyineiU Kxchanges and liardly one per cent, through laboin 
(ontiaciois. I he leniaining about 15 pci cent, of the woikers were recruit' 
ed through Head Oflices. Reciuiiment Boards, etc. LalKiur contiactors were 
lonnd in a few large presses in Maharashtra onlv. 

As regards dificreni ceniies. it was obse»vccl that, in Madras, ‘>7 pel 
♦>! the woikeis were lecruited directly, nicjstly at the press gate, fol 
lowc'd hy West Be ngal wheie the coi responding percentage was 81. In 
Mahal asiitra, neaily 5('» per cent, of the woikers wcie recruited at the 
press gale, about 19 per cent, through Employment Exchanges and about 
12 per cent, tlirongh a CxMiirnissiun. Similarly, in the Residual Group, 
abcut icvor birds of the working force had been reciuited at the gate, 
L/B l))4lDt.fLB- 3 m) 



about one fifth through Kiuplo\iuent Exchanges and about one tenth 
through a Conunission. loi tlic recruitment ol tlic icniaining workers in 
all the centres, recourse was taken to other methods such as advertisement, 
interview. Head Office, etc. In small Printing Presses all over the country, 
the predominant practice was to recruit workers directly, luosily at the 
gate, as about 94 per (cnt. of the workers in small units were so recruited 
as against about ()1 per cent, of the workers in largc-si/c establishments. 

2.7. Ewployuicni Stains 

According to the Labour Investigation CJommittee which conducted 
theii Enquiry in 1941 45, except in a few big presses, theie was genet ally no 
regular svsiem of classification of workers as temporary and permanent. 
With the enactment of the Industrial Employment (Standing (jrders) Act, 
I94(), it has lieconie obligatory for all cstablislinicnts employing 100 or 
more workers to classif\ their employees into various talegories according 
to employnieiu status, i.e., permanent, tempoiary, probationers, hadlis, 
casual, etc. Information peitaining to classification oi Production Workers’ 
into different categories according to employment status was collected dur- 
ing the course of the piesent Siirvev. In those sampled units where framing 
of Standing Orders was not obligatory, or the same had not been otherwise 
framed, reliance was placed on llie version of the management regarding 
the employment stains of llieir workers. 

riie Sur\ey results show that in the Industrv, as a whole, about 7(S pev 
cent, of the ‘Proclm tion and Related Workers (including Supervisory), we»c 
})ennanenl, 20 per cent, were temporary and the rest were casual workers, 
hadlis, apprentices and probalioncM s. Details appears irr Statement 2 b. 

Si viExMENr 2.6 

Estimatfd Percefitage Distribution of Directly Employed Production and 
Relat(’(t l\'orh('rs by Eniployrnrut Status 
(:51.s/ March, 1965) 
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It would be seen from tlu- .Slaleineiit (2.()) tlnii pciuuuienl workers 
roinprised the bulk of the I’rodiution Workers in each centre. I heir pro- 
portion varied from about 72 per cent, in the Residual Group to about 
S") per cent, in Madras. It is signihrant to note that, at the all-India level, 
tlie projK)rtion of permanent workers wa.s higher in small units than in 
large ones. Next to permanent workers, temporary workers held a signi- 
(i(ant position, their proportion being the highest (2b per rent.) in the 
Residual Group and the lowest (l.S per (cnt.) in Madras. Apprentices, all 
paid, were reported to he employed in all the centres. 

2.8. Length of Setuice 

The Labour Investigation Committee had ol)served that the group 
10 yeais and over’ comprised a very substantial percentage of the workers 
in this Industry. The relatively better conditions in government, scim- 
government ancl some of the well-established jjresses were obviouslv res- 
ponsible for it. 

During the present .Survey, a study of the distribution of workers ac- 
cording to their length of service was made in re.spert of ‘Production and 
Rclatecl Workers (including Supervisory)’ covered under the Factories Act, 
1048. and employed directly by the managements. The data are presented 
in Statement 2.7. 


StA I'E.ME.NT 2.7 

rstimated Percentage Distribution of Directly Employed 'Production and 
Related Workers {including Snpervisorx)’ According to Length of 
Soi'ice (.81,v/ March, lOb.a). 
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It is note-worthy that, in the IiidustiN, us u whole, ubont per cent, 
ol the workers had 10 years or more of service to their credit as on 3 1 si 
March, 1965 and only 16 per cent, of the workers had put in less than one 
year’s service on the above date. The rest of the woikers fell in the inter- 
mediary groups. Ihe pattern of the disiribiilion of workers according to 
their length of service in the dilfercnl centres did not vary imich. In small- 
si/c units, the percentage of workers having 10 years «)r more of service was 
comparativclv much less than in large units. 

2.9. Absoiteeistn 

.\o information in regard to the extent of absenteeism and labom 
turnover in the Printing Press Industiy was collected during the Survey 
as the Bureau already had such information under the Annual Survey of 
Industries in respect of permanent, and tcm|K)rary production workers. 
Since the data collected during the .Annual Survey of Induslries 1964 are 
still in the processing stage, no use could be made of them in this report. 
However, during the present Survey, an attempt was made to obtain a 
general idea about the measures taken, if any, by the managements to 
reduce absenteeism. It was observed that special measures in this regard 
were taken in only about 10 per cent, of the Printing Presses in the 
country', comprising about 7 per cent, in Maharashtra, 9 per cent, in 
Madras, 13 per cent, in West Bengal and 10 per cent, in the Residual 
Centre. Generally, the steps taken by the managements to reduce absentee- 
ism included non-payment of wages for days of absence, linking of bonus 
with number of days actually worked, etc. 

2.10. Labour Turnover 

As in the case of absenteeism, information was collected during the 
picsent Survey only on the steps taken by the managements to reduce 
labout turnover. It was ctbserved that such measures were taken in only 
two units (one large in West Bengal and the other small in Residual Group) 
which formed a negligible proportioti of all the Printing Presses in the 
counny. In the unit in West Bengal, workers who continued to serve for 
one complete year were entitled to ex-gralia bonus payments at highci 
i.itcN while the other units paid comparatively high wages. 

2.11. litgiifaiion oj Em/tloynienl ol liadli and Casual labour 

The system of employing badli .-nid casual workers was in vtjgue in 
hardly 8 per cent, of large and 2 per cent, of small Printing Presses, together 
constituting about 3 per cent, of the unitN in the country. Of these, about 
one-fourth (comprising about 29 per cent, of large and about 22 per cent, 
of small units), located in Maharashtra and the Residual Group, had some 
system of regulating their employment by appointing them against regular 
vacancies on the basis of seniority and merit and after interview by a 
selection Board, etc. 

2.12. Training and Apprenti(*rship 

The Labour Investigation Committee, at the time of their Enquiry in 
19Tt-4.5, had noted that no scientific or well-organised system of apprentice- 
ship had been instituted in the Industry. The position has not changed 
very much since then. The present Survey' has also revealed that training and 
apprenticeship facilities were not very much in vogue in the Printing Press 
Industry as they existed in only about 6 per cent, of the units in the country. 
As regarils the different centres, the percentage of units providing such fact- 
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litics was about 18 in Maharashtra, 8 in West Bengal, 5 in Madras and S 
in Residual Group. I he percentage was invariahh higher in large presses 
as compared to the small ones and ^\as about 18 and 4 respectively at the 
all-India level. 4 he facilities were found to have been provided on an ad 
hoc basis in 71 per cent, of the units having such arrangements and on a 
regular basis in about 25 per cent, of the units. In the remaining about 4 
per cent, of the units, l)oth regulai as well as ad hoc arrangements existed. 
Appi entices were feeing trained in almost all the sections of printing such 
as composing, printing, proof-rc^ading. binding, etc., and the period oi 
training varied from six months to four \ears depending upon the jol) and 
the degree of skill aimed at. In about one-lcnih of the presses, having 
training facilities, the period of training was not fixed. The remuneration 
paid to apprentices during the period of training also varied with the job 
and ranged from Rs. 20 per month to as much as Rs. 275 per month but in 
a vast majority of tlie cases it was up to Rs. 100 per month only. 

Recruitment of appretitices was made from amongst the general public 
and no educational cjualifications were fixed in about one-fiftli of the units. 
In others, the qualifications preset ibed were such as middle or high school 
pass. Diploma in l^iintitig J'echnology, B.Se., etc., depending upon the 
nature of the |ob. In some cases, persons who had already had sc^me train- 
ing were generallv preferred. Em|>lovment on successful completion of 
training period was guaranteed in nearly one-fifth of the units. Written 
contracts governing apprenticeship between employers and apprentices 
existed in about 27 ])er cent, of the units. In tlie rest of the cases there were 
either no (oniracts or the contracts were onlv verbil 



ClIAPlER. Ill 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 

During the course of the present Survey, no attempt was made to col- 
lect data on wage rates foi individual ott.upations as well as wagc-^e^ isions 
since this information had already been collected by the Bureau under the 
Second Occupational Wage Survey — (».'»). 

I'arnifigs 

.‘i.l.l. Ai’Crage Daily I'Mruings of Diffonoit Categories of IVorkrrs 

As mentioned earlier, in order to avoid duplication in the collection 
of data, itiformation relating to pa\ period and earnings of production 
workeis and all workers, which was obtained under the Second (Occupa- 
tional Wage Survey, was not collected under the present Survey. Since the 
data collected under the Second Otcupational Wage Survey are still being 
processed, it has not been possible to incorporate the same in this Report. 
Information regarding earnings, etc., was, however, collected for the re 
maining four categories of workers, vi/., (i) Professional. Technical and 
Related Personnel (ii) Administrative, Executiv;e land Managcl^ia>l Peiy 
sonnel, (iii) Clerical and Related Workers (including Stipervisory) and (iv) 
Watch and Ward and Other Services. This information relates to the pay- 
period immediately preceding the specified date i.e.. ‘list March, IflOr), 
and is in respect of workers covered under the Factories Act, 1918. State- 
ment i').! shows the average daily earnings of difl'evem categories of workers 
♦hiring March. lOtiri. 

Srci'EMENT :l.l 
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II whs obsejvcd lhai, ;u the Indusiiv lend, ilu* average daily earnings 
o£ workers in ihe group ‘Adiuinistrative, Executive and Managerial Per 
j^nncl’ were the highest (Rs. 18.92) and those of persons in the group 
‘Watch and VV^ard and Other Set v ices’ weie the lowest (Rs. 4.48). Ehc 
average daily eainings of ‘Professional. I'echnical and Related Personnel’ 
and ‘Cleric al and Relaled Workers (including Superv isorv)’ were Rs. 12,94 
and Rs. 8.29 i espeelively. The average daily eainings of all the lour cate- 
gories of workers werc^ iiighei in largt'-si/e eslahlisnnients as coinparecl to 
those in small si/e units at the all India level. 

Uhe pay-period of most of the workers was a month. 

3,1.2. Avrrajrr Dail\ Earnlnij;s o] All U’orkt'rs 

Following Stuleincnl ‘i.2 shows the average daily eainings. hy com- 
ponents. of all workers dining P.Hia in the Printing Press Industry in the 
country. The information is liased on returns received under the Pavniciit 
of Wages Act, 193('), and relates to emplovees earning less than Rs. 100 
per month and emploved in Presses as defined under Section 2(m) of the 
factories Act, 1918. i.e., those emploving (i) 10 oi more workers and using 
power and (ii) 20 or more workers and not using power. It may be meU' 
tioncxl iliat since the data have been compiled for units submitting re- 
tinns, they are subjec t to eirors of non-response. Under the Payment of 
Wages Act, 19!)0, figures aic separately collected for total earnings (before 
clediutions) of emjiloyees covered under the Act and the correspc:)nding 
total man-days worked. Average daily earnings are derived by dividing the 
former by the latter. 
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Basic wages alone accounted for about 72 }>er cent, of the total earn- 
ings. followed by cash allowances (24 per cent.) and bonuses (about 3 per 
cent.). 4 he contribution of inonev value of coucessious in kind and arrears 
was insignificant. 

3.2. Dearness AUoivanee 

The Labour Investigation Committee had fecund that, in a large 
number of Printing Presses covered by it. tlie increase in workers’ earnings 
had taken the form of clearness allowance or war allowance. I here were, 
however, wide variations in the rales of payment of dcaiiiess allow’ance 
from centre to centre and even in the same centre from unit to unit. 
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The results of the present survey show that a separate dearness allow- 
ance was beino j>aid to the workers in alnnu ^0 per cent, of the units at 
the all India level, t oinprisinj* neatly aS per cent, ol the large-size and 11 
per cent, of the small si/e units. As between ditfcient centres, the propor- 
tion of tite units paying a separate dearness allowance in West Bengal, 
Madras, Maharasliiia and the Residual Cboup was nearly Sa. 20, 25 and 
14 per cent, respec tivch . I his pert entage was invariably higher in large- 
size units than that in small units. 

Of the units paving a separate deainess allowance in the Industry, as 
a whole, in a!)out 10 per cent, it was jtaid at Hat rales, while in anetther 
onelhiicl of the units, it was based on income slabs, in only 7 per cent, of 
the presses, the payment of deainess allowance was linked with Consumer 
Price Index Number and all such units were located in Maharashtia and 
Madias. About 2 per cent, of the units followed a combination of two or 
more of the melltods de^cribcxl above. In the remaining about 12 per cent, 
of the units, the amount of dearness allowance was fixed at the discretion 
of the management. 

S.a. ProdiK tioti j ln( Bonus or Pay 

I he Survey has levealccl that the system of paying produclion/incen- 
tive bonus existed in about 5 per ce nt, of the large si/e presses, constitut- 
ing hardly one per cent, of the total units in the country. None of the 
presses legated in Madras centre paid this bonus. As regards rale of pay- 
ment, conditions attached and workers c:overed, they varied from unit to 
unit. For example, in one large press in West Bengal, all workers were 
paid one month’s basic Avage as production bonus if the value of total 
production during the year exceedcxl the target of Rs. 8 lakhs. In another 
pres> in Maharasliiia, composiicAis were paid incentive bonus at the rate 
of Re. 0.25 pc ‘1 thousand ‘ens’ if they exceeded the norm of composing 
'11,000 ‘ens’ ])er clay. Similarly, in cAue large press in the Residual Group, 
mono operators Avere paid incentive bcinus at the rate of 8 pies (i.e., 
Re. 0.01) per 1,000 ‘ens’ on crcAssing the minimum norm of 40,000 ‘ens’ per 
day. 

,‘5.4. Night Shift Alloicance 

Only about one per cent, of the Printing Presses in the country 
(comprising 5.!3 per cent of large and 0.,S pcT cent, of small units) were 
reported to be pa\ing some night shift alloAvance to Avorkers working in 
the night shift. In Maliarashlra, the system of paying night shift allowance, 
Avas found to be totally absent. There Avas no uniformity as regards the 
rate of payment of night shift allowance. For instance, in Iavo large 
presses covered in the Residual Group, tin’s alloAvance was paid at the 
rate of 20 per cent, of basic: Avage Avith a maximum of Rs. 20.00 per month. 
In one unit in Madras, all productic:)n workers working in the night 
shift received night shift allowance at a flat rate of Re. 0.50 per shift 
Avhile in ancrlher press in the same stratum, the rate Avas Re. 0.25 only. In 
a large press in West Bengal, the rate ol this alloAvance varied from Re. 1 
to Rs. 2 per night shift according to the category c:)f the employees. 

15.5. House Rent Alloxcance 

The ])ractice ofi paying some house rent allcnvance to Avorkers not 
provided Avith accommodation existed in about 14 per cent, of the large 
units and one per cent, of the small units in the Irmustry, or about 4 per 
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rc*nL of llu* imits al llic all-liulia level. Ihe piaitice was reporlcd from 
about 5 per ceiil. eaeli of the presses in Maharashtra an<l West Bengal, 
nearly 2 i>cr cent, in Madras and alurut 4 per cent, in tlie Residual Group. 
In Maharashtra, the rate t)f payment of house rent allowance was, geiie- 
lally. in terms of the Central Cioverniiiient Rules. In West Bengal, the 
late was, generally. 10 per cent, of basic: pay subject to a minimum of 
Rs. 10 per month ajid a maximum of Rs. (iO per month. In Madras, the 
house rent allowance paid was based on income slabs and ranged from 
Rs. 0 to Rs. 40 per month. In the Residual Cfroup. in some units tlie 
house rent allowance was paid at Hat rale ranging from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10 
per month, depending upon the category of tlie employees. In certain 
other presses in this centre, the house rent allowance paid was a percent- 
age of the basic: pay of the* employee and varied from 7A per cent, to 
r>0 pet cent, of basic: pay. 

;?.(), Transport or Convey a tier Allowafivc 

J he Survey results show that trans|x)rt or conveyance allowance was 
being paid in only cjiie [>er cent, of the units in the country. None of 
the units in West Bengal was leporlcd to be paying this allowance. 
I he rate of payment of this allowance diflered from unit to unit and 
ranged from Rs. 3 to Rs. I.") pet month. In some presses in Bombay 
(Maharashtra), the management ananged for the issue c>f free passes 
of local trains to its employees fiom theii homes to place of work and 
back. 

!}.7. Atlrfidance Bonus 

Attendance bonus was being paid to the workers in hardly two per 
cent, of the Printing Presses in the country. These units were spread over 
in all the centres except .Madras. 4 here was, however, no unilormity in 
regard to rate cjf [>a\ment and conditions of eligibility. For instance, in 
one large si/e prc'ss in Maharashtra, all production workeis and watch 
and waicl employees who weie ptesenl on all working da\s in a fortnight 
were paid Rs. 2 as attendance bonus for that fortnight. In a small-sizc 
press in West Bengal, one week’s basic pay was the amount of annual 
attendance bonus payable to each worker provided he did not take more 
than his scheduled earned leave during the year. 

Other Cash AUoxeames 

Othei/ allowances sucifi as city compensatory allowance, children 
education allowance, tilfui allowance, foreman allowance, washing allow- 
ance, medical allowance. eHiciency allowance, etc., were being paid to a few 
employees only in scmie of the Printing Presses. Since they were normally 
restricted to a selected feyv, their impact at the Industry level was almost 
neglibible. 

3.9. Bonuses 

3.9.1. Annual ! Year-end Bonus 

Prior to the enactment of the Paymcnit of Bonus Act, 1965, there 
was iH> law regulating the payment of bonus to the workers employed in 
factories and other establishments. At the time of the Labour Investigfa- 
tion Committee’s encpiiry, only a few presses in large cities of Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras had the practice of paying bonus of one type 
or the other to their employees and there were wide variations in the 
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rates of payment. The present Sinvey has revealed that the practice of 
paying* annual or year-end bonus was foiitid to l)e in vogue in about 
pci cent, of the Printing Presses in the country, comprising about half of 
the large-size and one— third of the small-si/e presses. The proportion of 
the units paying Ikmius was about 61 per cent, in Madras, nearly 50 per 
cent, in Maharashtra, .hi per cent, in West Bengal and about 25 per cent, 
in the Residual Group. In nearly three-lifths of these presses, (compris- 
ing about 86 per cent, of the units, in Madras, 68 per cent, in West 
Ik'ugal, 12 per cent, in Maharashtra and (iO per cent, in the Residual 
Ciroup), tile bonus was paid under regular schemes whild, in the rest, - 
payment of bonus was not governed by any regular scheme. In about 
11 [X*r cent, of the presses paying bonus, it was paid as a result of volun- 
tary agreements witli workers, and in terms of some adjudication awards 
in nearly 2 per cent, of the presses. In the remaining units, the payment 
i)f bonus depended on the discretion of the management. In alxnit 85 
per cent, of the units, all workers were covered under the bemus schemes. 

1 his proportion was the highest (96 per cent.) in Maharashtra and the 
lowest (62 per cent.) in West Bengal. In 6 per cent, each of the units, 
only permanent workers and prodiu tion w orkers w ere paid annual bonus, 
while in one per cent, each, payment: of this bontis was restricted to cleri- 
cal wxirkers, time-rated employees and directly employed workers alone. 
A minimum seivicc. vaiying from one month to a year, w^as the pre- 
condition for getting annual bonus in about 72 per cent, of the units 
allowing this lienelit. In the remaining about 28 per cent, of the units, 
spread over all the centres, no such condition existed. The rate of pay- 
ment also varied from unit to unit, though in about 55 per cent, of the 
units paying bonus, it did not exceed one montjrs wages. In a few units, 
l)onns was paid as a percentage of basic total earnings which varied 
fiom 4 per cent, of basic wages in 50 per cent, of total earnings. Bonus was 
invariably paid in cash. 

3.9.2. Festival Bonus 

The system of paying festival bonus to the employees was preva- 
lent in alx>ut 14 per cent, of tlic Printing Presses in the country, com- 
prising about 20 per cent, of the largc-si/c and nearly I'l per cent, of 
the small-si/e establisliments. The percentage of the units paying this 
bonus was about 57 in West Bengal, 33 in Madras. 7 in Maharashtra and 
4 in the Residual Group. There were regular schemes for the purpose in 
about three-fifths of the units paying bonus and these comprised about 
three-fourths of the units paying bonus in West Bengal and the Residual 
Group, nearly half in Madras and about one-fifth in Mahai*ashtra. The 
remaining units paid bonus on an ad hoc basis only. In about 96 per 
cent, of the presses, the payment w^as made by the managements on their 
own and, in the rest, bonus Avas paid as a result of voluntary agreements 
reached between the employers and the workers. All categories of workers 
were entitled to receive bonus in approximately 94 per cent, of the units 
whereas, in the rest, .it was paid to production workers only. The pay- 
ment of bonus was not subject to any condition in about hhlf of the 
units while the remaining units insisted upon workers fulfilling certain 
conditions like minimum service ranging from one month to one year, 
permanency, etc. The amount of bonus paid varied from unit to unit 
though in about half of the units, it was equivalent to one month's wage 
or less. About one-fifth of the units w^ere paying bonus equivalent to 
more than one month’s and up to 4 months' wages. In a few units in 



West Bengal, the amount of bonus was (ixed ai Rs. (iO or Rs. 100. Agaiiu 
a few unils in the Residual (iroup paid bonus ranging from 12 per cent, 
to 10 per cent, of total earnings. All the units paying bonus in the Industry 
invariably paid it in cash. 

3.9.3. Profit-sharing Bonus 

Ihe Survey revealed that only one large unit toveied in the Residual 
Group, constituting hardly 4 per cent, of the Printing Presses in the 
country, had introcluced a profit sharing bonus scheme. This press was a 
public sector unit under the control of the SiaL(' G«3vernment. I he stheme 
which was regular and covered all categories of workers, was framed in 
1900 in terms of a voluntary agreement between workers and management. 
The bonus was payable only in (he event of the (oncern earning a mini’ 
mum profit of a per cent, cluring (he year. One mondi's basic wage plus 
dearness allowance was paid (o eacii employee if the pn^lits were between 
f) and 7 per c:en(, and two months’ basic wage and clearju\ss allowance in 
cash (he profits were more than 7 per cent. The condition attachecl to 
payment was a mininuiin of laO days* service duiing the bonus year. The 
mode of payment was cash. 

3.9.1. Other Bonuses 

A bonus, known as ex gratia bonus, was being paid in only one small- 
si/e unit in Mahai ash tia. I he I onus was paid in cash everv year at the 
discretion of the management. The scheme coveted all workers and no 
cc^ndition was attached to payment which uas at die rate of la davs’ pa\ 
to each cinplcjyee. 

3.1(1. Fines and Deductions 

rhc‘ present Smvey has shown that the })tactice of imposing lines on 
woikc’is lor certain acts of ombsion oi commission existed in about (wo 
per cent, of the Pt inting Pi esses in the couniiy, none <.)f them being in 
West Bengal. In about due c* fourths of these units, the lists of ac ts of 
omission or commission for which lines could be imposed, duly approved 
by the appiopriate authioi ities, were displayed. The amount of fine im 
posed was, in riiost of (he cases, within the limits prescribed bv the Pay 
ment of Wages Act. Registeis of fines, as recjuired under the law, were 
being maintained in all tite units imposing fines. 

Deductions from wot kers* wages on account of damages, etc., wherevei 
made, were generally in confotinily with the piovisions of the Pavment 
of Wages Ac t. 

The Survey has further shown that in only about one-fc^iuth of die 
Printing Piesses em|doying contiact labour, (he piincipal cmplover was 
exercising some control over the payment of wages to contract workers. 



Chapiek iV 

VVORkINC; ClONDl 1 IONS 

\Voiking rouditions obtaining in industries in India have all along 
attracted the attention of the Government of India as well as the Stale 
Cioverninents. .Vs a result, significant improvements in the conditions of 
W(hk owe a gootl deal to the legislati\a‘ enactments, particularly the 
I'actoiies Ad. HMS. The followiiig paragraphs describe the state of work- 
ing conditions In the Ihinting Press Industiv at the time of the Survey 
i.e.. UK)“) <)fi* 

l.l. Shi I Is 

When the laibour Investigation (iommittee condiuted their Knqulry 
in IDM* If), single shift woiking was the (ommon practice in Printing 
Presses in the (ountry although some of the |)resses worke<l two or three 
shifts also, rinee shift woiking was confined almost entirely to newspresses. 

rile present Sur\e\ has also shown that an ov ei whelming majority of 
the Printing Presses in the country (i.e.. about Sa pel (cut.), were working 
one shift only. About l:l per cent, of tlie piesscs woikccl two shifts dailv 
and the lest had three or inoie shifts. Onlv one huge unit surveyed in 
Maharashtia worked four shifts a day. Details appear in Statement *1.1. 

SlAIIMEM 1.1 

Eslitnulrd Pry( eniagt Distribution of Printing Presses Aceordiniy to 
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It would be seen from the Statement (4.1) that single shift working 
was more common in small-si/e presses than large ones. None of the small 
units surveyed in Madras, West Bengal and the Residual Group worked 
more than two shifts. The Statement also shows that night shift* was 
being worked in about 6 per cent, of the units in the Industry, i.e., in all 
presses having three and four shifts and some of those woiking two shifts. 

As regards amenities provided to iiighl shift workers, it Avas observed 
that in about two-thirds of such units (comprising all night-shift-working 
presses in Madras and the Residual (houp and about S:? ]jer cent, of tliose 
in West Bengal), the workers weie getting some c oncessions in the shape 
of reduted lunirs of work, night shift allowance, free tea. etc. It Avas fur- 
ther observed that in about (>9 per cent, of the units having night shift, 
a regular system of transferring Avoikets from one shift to the other existed. 
The interval after Avhich such a changeover Avas made Avas a Aveek in about 
()4 per rent, of the units, a fortnight in about 25 per cent of the units and 
a month in about 11 per cent. IK'lails appear in Statement 1,2. 

S I A t KMEN T 4.2 

Kstiffiaird Pcrcefita^t' Di.strihid ion oj Printing Prr s.si's Acc o) di ng to Chungc- 

over of IVorhers (lOGo-tiC)) 
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4.2. Hours of Work 

Since the passing of the Factories Act. 1918, the hours of work for 
adult workers have been fixed at a maximum of IS per week and 9 per 
day. 74ie (^hief Inspectors of Factories have been einpoAvered to gmnt ex- 
emption from the above limit of daily hours of Avork in order to facilitate 
the change-over in any establishment. Data cc^llccted shoAv that about 98 
per cent, of the Printing Presses Avere Avorking 8 hours or less a day. In 
fact, in about 20 per cent, of the units, the daily iiours of work did not 

♦For purptisrs oft h(‘ survey, a iiiLdit-shift u as t rtvUcd as 1 hr nuv uh«*sr majority (d* workiiig 
hours fell betAvoru id P.M. and «» A.M. 
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frXcccd 7i. Nouf «)f the presses was reported to he working more than 
•> hours a day except one small unit in the Residual Ciroup wherein tlie 
hours of wtuk were not lixed. Details appear in Statement 4.3. 

SlAlEMENT 4.3 

Daily Hours of Work in the Printing Press IndiiAlry 

(1005-60) 
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riie wecklv hours of woi k also did not exceed the limit of 18 except 
ill the one small unit in the Residual Ciroup wheie ihc daily hours of 
work weie not lixed. 

As slaletl elsewhere in this Rejjorl. onh about 4 per cent, of the Print- 
ing Presses in the lountiy employed workers through contractors. It was 
reported that contratt labour, wherever employed, worked for the same 
hours of work as their counterparts einploxed direct. (Children were em- 
ployed in only about one per cent, of the units, all of which belonged to 
the Residual Cirou}). The Survey results show that children in these 
presses were rec|uired to work for mote than 8 and up to 8i hours per 
day w’hich was the same as for adult.s. This was iti clear violation of the 
provision of the Factories Act which la}s down that no child shall be em- 
ployed or permitted to work in any factory for more than 4|^ hours in any 
day. 

As regards the prevailing practice in respect of rest interval and 
spread-over in the Printing Press Industry, the data collected appear m 
Statement 4,4. 
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It would be seen fioiii the Statement (4.4) that about 97 per cent, of 
the Printing Presses, in the country granted some rest interval to their 
employees. The remaining 3 per cent, of the units, wherein no rest in- 
terval was allowed to workers, were all small presses located in the Resi- 
dual Group. 'Though the period of rest interval varied fioiii unit to unit, 
in a majority of them (i.e., about 80 per cent.) it was one hour or less. 

The spread-over of working hoi^s also varied depending upon the 
number of hours workers were required to work and the duration of rest 
interval. The Survey has revealed that, except one small press in the 
Residual Group which had no lixed working hours and spread-over, the 
duration of spread-over during the day shift was 10 hours or less in about 
98 per cent, of the units and more than 10 hours in the rest i.e., about 
2 per cent. In the night shift, the spread-over was up to 8 hours in about 
04 per cent, of the units, 8^ hours to 9 hours in about 31 per cent, and 
10^ to 11 hours in the rest i.e., about 5 per cent. 

4.3. Dust and Fumes 

1 he Survey has revealed that dusty procc.s.ses wele not involved in 
any of the units surveyed in the Printing Press Industry. Fume-giving pro- 
cesses, such as lead processing, melting of lead, casting of lead ingots, 
mechanical composing, etc., were noticed in only about 8 per cent, of the 
Printing Presses in the country, consisting ol nearly 34 per cent, of the 
large-size and about 3 per cent, of the small-size units. About 88 per cent, 
of these units (comprising all small and 84 per cent, of large ones) had 
taken some protective measures to safeguaid the workers from the fume 
I'.azards. I’he measures adopted were in the form of provision of local 
and general exhaust ventilation and/or isolation of fume-giving processes 
fiom other [)roc'esscs. Aljout 4 per cent, ol the units having fume-giving 
nr(x:e.sses, all of which were small ones located in the Residual Group, 
had provided gas masks to tire workers engaged on such processes. 

As regards house keeping (i.e., dusting, cleaning and arrangement of 
articles, etc.), in the departments where processes giving off fumes etc., 
were being carried on, it was reported to be good or satisfactory in about 
97 per cent, of the units w'hcrcas in the remaining about 3 per cent., it 
was found to be unsatisfactory. 

4.4. Seating Arrangements 

.Section 44 of the I at Lories Act, 1948, re(|uires the management of 
every factory to make suitable arrangements for sitting for all such workers 
as are obliged to work in a standing position .so that they may take ad- 
vaiUagc of any opportunities for rest which may occur in the course of 
their work. I he .Survey revealed that in almost all the units covered, the 
wcirkers w'ere obliged to work in a standing positicjn and it was observed 
that in 92 per cent, of the units (comprising abput 93 per cent, of large- 
size and aboui 92 per cent, of sniall-si/e cstabli.shmcnts), seating arrange- 
ments had been made for the workers. The defaulting units were spread- 
over all the centres except West Bengal. The only reason advanced by the 
nianageincnts of .such units was that work could not be performed efficiently 
in a sitting position. In about one-tenth of the units providing seats, the 
arrangements were partial and not for all workers. 
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4.5. Conservancy 

At the time of Lalx^ur Investigation Committees’ Enquiry in 1944-45, 
latrines had generally been provided in Printing Presses in the various 
Centres but their conditions were reported to be deplorably dirty. 

Under the Factories Act, 1948, it is obligatory for every factory to main- 
tain an adequate number of latrines and urinals of prescribed scale for the 
use of workers. The Survey results show that about 86 per cent, of the 
Printing Presses in the country, comprising about 87 per cent.' of the 
units in Maharashtra 92 per cent, in the Madras, 94 per cent, in West 
Bengal and 82 per cent, in the Residual Group, had provided latrines 
though in about 13 per cent, of them their number was inadequate. As 
between the two size-groups, the percentage of units providing latrines 
was invariably higher in large units than in small ones. In Maharashtra, 
Madras and West Bengal, all the large units surveyed had provided the 
facility. 

The latrines were dry-type pan in about 25 per cent, of the units 
having them, water-borne septic tank type in about 18 per cent, of the 
units, water-bmne sewer type in nearly 42 per cent, of the units and dry- 
type bore hole in about 12 per cent, of the units. In the rest of the 
presses (i.e., about 3 per cent.), the latrine were of some other types such 
as dry without pan or holes, uncovered enclosure over public drain, etc. 
»Ini about 97 per cent, of the units having latrines, they were of perma- 
nent construction Avith impervious floor.s and plastered or tarred walls. In 
the remaining units, they were of kutcha type. Water taps in or near the 
latrines had been proviaed in about 83 per cent, of the units having 
latrines. In almost all the units, the latrines had been screened propei ly 
lo alford privacy. Out of the units providing latrines and cmplo)ing female 
workers, separate arrangements for them existed in about 80 per cent. 

Urinals had been provided in about 42 per cent, of the Printing 
Piesses in the country (comprising about 47 per cent, of the units in 
Maharashtra, 25 per cent, in Madras, 80 per cent, in West Bengal and 
10 per cent, in the Residual Group). The proportion of the large units 
providing urinals was higher (about 75 per cent.) than small ones (about 
.35 per cent.), at the Industry level. The main reason for the non-provision 
of separate urinals in so many units was that the wwkers were using 
latrines for the purpose. Even among the units providing urinals, in 
about 8 |x.‘r cent, of them, the number of urinals was not adequate lor 
the workers employed. In about 97 pci cent, of the units having urinals, 
the same were permanent structures. Floors of urinals were impervious 
and walls plastered or tarred in about 98 per cent, of the units having 
this facility. In about 90 per cent, of the cases, the urinals w^ere properly 
screened. About one-third of the units employing w^omcn and providing 
urinals had not made any separate arrangements for them. 

4.6. Lauivc and Holidays with Pay 

In 1944-45, when the Labour Investigation Committee conducted 
their Enquiry, they found that excepting government and semi- 
government presses, leave privileges in other units were well nigh non- 
existent. Since then, there has been a considerable improvement in this 
direction due mainly to legislative measures. Annual leave (i.e., earned 
leave) with pay is tHe only leave facility ivhich is required to be grant<?d 
b\ the employers to their employees as a statutory obligation under the 
L/B(I))4ll)r»f LB 4(a) 
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Factories Act, 1948. All other types of leave facilities have come intd 
vogue either as a result of mutual agreements between the employers and 
the employees or as a consequence of adjudication awards. Some of the 
State Governments have also passed laws for the grant of paid National 
and J'estival holidays to persons employed in industrial establishments. 
Statement 4.5 shows the different types of leave and hdlidays with pay that 
the workers in the Printing Press Industry were chjoying at the time of 
the Survey. 

Sl ATEMENT 4.5 

Estimated Percehlagr of Printing Presses Granting Various Types of Leave 

and Holidays with Pay 
(1965-66) 


NmiiluT of IV.rccntugc of l’r<‘sscs (irantiug 

(.'Oiitro I’rcrtscs / — ■, 

Kariiod Casual Sii-k Kosfival ami 

Ijcavo Lohvc Jjouvo National 

Holidays 


I 


2 

5 

4 

5 

0 

MaUarartlitra 


527 

07- 1 

24-4 

0-2 

04-0 

ProHst'rt 


144 

loo-o 

02 0 

22-0 

07-2 

Small Prt'ssf.H 


:5s:i 

00-0 

loo 

— 

94 0 

Matlraa 


5(»r> 

SO- 1 

10-7 

14- 1 

lUOMI 

lairjio Presar.'* 


r>s 

loo-o 

1 1-4 

27-S 

lOO’O 

Small Piv.sdrs 


4:n 

S7-7 

I5S 

12-5 

100- 0 

West BfMi^al , , 


2:57 

s:p7 

40-5 

20- 5 

<K5 • 7 

Pivs.Hths 


s;j 

00*5 

00* 7 

57- 1 

})0,") 

Small Prcss(‘iri 


154 

HO‘0 

40-0 

lo-o 

11)00 

UiMifliial . * 


1,057 

7s- s 

21-4 

11-2 

080 

Pi’f.ssi's 


220 

OS - 2 

55-4 

35-7 

100 0 

Small Presses 


1,457 

75- S 

10-2 

7-5 

!)8-8 

All liuliii 


2.020 

SI • 3 

25-0 

12-1 

y8*2 

Jaarg(‘ Prrsscs 


515 

07-7 

57 -S 

34-5 

97*7 

Small Pivsst‘H 


2.41 1 

SI- 4 

10- 0 

7-3 

98-3 


4.6.1. Earned Leave 

As would appear from, col. 3 of Statement 4.5 about 98 per cent, of 
the large-size and about 81 per cent, of the small-size presses, together 
constituting about 84 per cent, of all the presses in India, were granting 
earned leave with pay to their employees. The compliance with the law 
in matters of earned leave w'as cent, per cent, in large units surveyed in 
Maharashtra and Madras. 'I'he proportion of the units granting earned 
leave with pay was the highest (about 97 per cent.) in Maharashtra and 
the lowest (about 79 per cent.) in the Residual Group. As regards the 
period of leave, qualifying conditions and the rate of payment, the 
managements geneially followed the provisions of the Factories Act, 
1948. 

With a view to assessing the extent to which the workers had actually 
enjoyed the henefit of earned leave during 1964, data weie collected in 
respect of such workers during the course of the Survey. The findings 
appear in Statement 4.6. 
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The Statement shows that alx^ut 77 per cent, of the workers in the 
Printing Press Industry had availed themselves of earned leave with pay 
during 1964. The proportion of such workers was the highest (about 84 
per cent.) in West Bengal and the lowest (about 73 per cent.) in Maha- 
rashtra. In all the centres, the proportion of the workers who availed 
leave during 1964 was invariably higher in large units as compared to 
that in small ones. As regards the period of leave availed of, nearly half 
of the workers in the Industry took leave for more than 15 days during 
the year. 

l.().li. Casual Leave 

The Labour Investigation Committee had reported in 1944-45 that 
(wovernnient Presses in Simla, Delhi and Patna allowed rather liberal 
casual leave to their employees as per the Service Rules. In Calcutta, 15 to 
20 days casual leave was permitted in a large number of units while in 
Bombay, only one private press allowed its workers 12 days casual leave 
in a year. 

According to the results of the present Survey, about 24 per cent, of 
the Printing Presses in the country, comprising about 58 per cent, of the 
large and 17 per cent, c^f the small units, were allowing casual leave with 
pay to their workers (Statement 4.5). The proportion of the units grant- 
ing such leave varied from al)out 20 per cent, in Madras to about 49 per 
cent, in West Bengal. 

In about three-fifths of the Printing Presses granting casual leave, it 
was allowed up to 10 days in a yean, while in another 37 per cent, of the 
inits it was allowed between 11 and 15 days. In the remaining units, 
which were located in Maharashtra and the Residual Group, the number 
of days allowed as casual leave was more than 15. All workers were en- 
titled to this facility in about 85 per cent, of the units, whereas in the rest. 
It was allowed to a few categories of workers only, such as production 
workers, clerical stafl’, permanent workers, etc. In about 71 per cent, of 
the units, no conditions were attached, whereas in the rest, a minimum 
service of 2 months to one year was prescribed as a condition to the grant 
of leave. 1 he workers were generally getting full pay or basic wage and 
dearness allowance, as the case ma)'" be, during the period of leave except 
in about 3 per cent, of the units where it was half basic pay plus full 
allowances. 

4.6.3. Sick Leaxfe 

The Labour Investigation Committee reported that during 1944*45, 
medical leave was allowed to employees in Government Presses in Simla, 
Delhi and Patna on a rather liberal scale. In Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta, 
and few private presses also had the facility of medical leave. 

When the present Survey was conducted, the position was that in 
those areas where the Employees State Insurance Scheme had been im- 
plemented, the benefits of sick leave with wages were available to the 
employees covered under the said Scheme. During the course of the Survey, 
information regarding sick leave was collected from all those units where 
the sick leave was being gi^antedj by the manag|ementsi, irrespedtive of 
the fact whether they were covered under the Employees’ State In.surance 
Scheme or not. The data show that in only about 12 per cent, of the 
Printing Presses in the country, workers were enjoying the benefit of sick 
leave with pay (Statement 4.5). The proportion of units granting this 
facility varirf from about 6 per cent, in Maharashtra to about 26 per 
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cent, in West Bengal. The benefit was enjoyed by the workeis more in 
the large-size presses than in small-sizc units, both at the centre and all- 
India level. None of the small units in Maharashtra was reported to be 
granting sick leave with pay to its workers. 

The benefit of sick leave was available to all categories of workers in 
79 per cent, of the presses and, in the rest, the facility was restricted to 
only certain categories of cinplo)^es such as permanent workers, produc- 
tion workers, clerical staff, etc. 1 he number of days for which sick leave 
was allowed in a year varied from unit to unit but in about three-fourths 
of them, it did not exceed 15. In a few units, workers were entitled to a 
certain amount of si(k leave varying from fi months to 2 years during their 
entire service. As regards the conclitions attached to admissibility of sick 
leave, in nearly half of the units, having this facility the leave was granted 
only on production of medical certificate. In about one-third of the units, 
the leave was allowed unconditionally. In the rest, certain conditions 
such as minimum service of 6 months to 3 years and permanency were in- 
sisted upon. During the pericxl of leave, in about 76 per cent, of the units, 
the workers were entitled to full basic w'age and dearneses allowance or 
consolidated wages, as the case might be. About 23 per cent, of the presses 
paid them at half the rates and, in the rest the rate of payment was not 
fixed. 

4.6.4. National and Festwal Holidays 

The practice of granting national and/or festival holidays with pay 
existed in almost all i.e., about 98 per cent, of the Printing Presses in the 
country vide Statement 4.5. In Madras, all the units surveyed allowed 
such holidays with pay to their workers. Usually, all categories of workers 
were entitled to these holidays, though in about 5 per cent, of the cases, 
only certain categories of workers such as permanent or monthly-rated/ 
time-rated workers were eligible for the holidays with pay. In about 43 
per cent, of the Printing Presses granting such holidays, the number of 
days allowed in a year did not exceed 10. The number of holidays ranged 
between 11 and 15 in nearly 35 per cent, of the presses while in the rest, 
it exceeded 15. In about nine-tenths of the units, holidays were granted 
without any pre conditions. In the rest, the conditions such as attendance 
on the preceding or the following day or minimum length of service vary- 
ing from 3 months to one year were prescribed. In almost all the units, 
workers were paid full normal wages for the holidays. Further details 
appear in Statement 4.7. 

Statement 4.7 


Estimated Percentage Distribution of Printing Presses Granting National 
and for Festival Holidays xoith Pay, etc. 

(1965-66) 


Contro 

Numbor 

of 

ProssoH 

Poroontago 

of 

Pressos 

Porcontago DiHtribution of Prousoa Aooordicg to Ko. 
of Holidaya 



llolidayt) 

Up to 5 
days 

6 to 10 
days 

11 to 15 
days 

16 days 
and abovo 

Not 

Fixed* 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Maharashtra . . 

527 

94-9 

12-5 

25*7 

53-8 

8-0 

... . 

Lar^o PrasBos 

144 

97-2 

11 8 

20-6 

600 

17-6 

— 

Small Prosses 

.S83 

940 

12 8 

27-7 

65*3 

4-2 

— 

Madras 

^ .. 505 

100- 0 

6-8 

60-6 

26*6 

61 

— 

Largo ProBsoB 

68 

100 0 

.38-9 

44.4 

16-7 

— 

— 

Small Prosses 

4,37 

1000 

1-7 

63*2 

281 

7*0 

*— 
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Statement 4.7 — contd . 


1 

2 

.3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Wnrtt Bengal 

237 

96-7 

17*2 

18-6 

20*6 

43*7 


Ijarga Pi'csnes 

83 

90-6 

42- 1 

15-8 

42*1 

— 

.... 

Small Proases 

154 

1000 

50 

200 

lO'O 

650 



HtMiclual 

1,667 

98-9 

4*7 

32*8 

.33-9 

281 

0-6 

Ijargo Pr<\s8<‘f» 

220 

1000 

10-7 

250 

250 

39-3 

— 

Sinail 

1.437 

98-8 

3*8 

340 

35*2 

26*4 

0*6* 

All India 

2,926 

98*2 

7*4 

35-3 

350 

22*0 

0*3 

Tjurgo lV«*sH<j.H 

515 

97-7 

19-5 

25 0 

33*4 

22- 1 


SinnlJ 

2,411 

98-3 

4*8 

37-5 

35*3 

22 • 0 

0-4 


♦National IT«»li«laVs artniillowod to all worki^rji while Festival KolidayH toonly rorma nent workers. 


4.6.5. Weekly-off 

A weekly day of rest to workers was allowed in all the Printing 
Presses surveyed, riiis was in cojiipliance with the provisions of the Fac- 
tories Aci, 1948. Payment for such weekly-offs was being made to all em- 
ployees in 94 per cent, of the Printing Presses in the country. In the re- 
maining (> per cent, of the units, however, a paid weekly-off was being en- 
joyed by certain categories of emplovees only such as permanent workers 
or those paid on the basis of time. 
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WELFARE AND AMENITIES 

The human approach to the problems of industrial labour has been 
increasingly in evidence in all countries, including India, for the last few 
decades. Various committees and commissions appointed fiom time to time 
for enquiring into the working conditions of industrial labour in India 
have never failed to pin-p<iinl the tirgency and utility of ameliorative meas- 
ures for promoting the welfare of the workers. Government legislation has 
l)een quick in response and the various enactments passed thereby have 
gone a long way in improving the lot of the working class. Besides facilities 
provided in compliance to the law, there are many item.s of welfare w'hich 
some of the employers have voluntarily undertaken for the benefit of their 
employees. Apart from the humanitarian considerations, the importance 
of the provision of welfare amenities has liecn increasingly recognised from 
the pMiint of view of preservation of the efficiency of workers which, in turn, 
contributes to higher productivity. 

During the pre.sent Survey, an attempt was made to assess the extent 
to which the welfare facilities have been actually provided to the workers 
in the Printing Press Industry. The information collected in respect of 
various welfare activities, both obligatory and non obligatory, is presented 
in the following paragraphs. 

5.1. Driiikwg Water Facilities 

The Labour Investigation Committee, at the time of their Enquiry 
during 1944-45, had found that drinking water was ordinarily made avail- 
able to workers in all the establishments though cold water in summer 
was rarely supplied. The present Survey has also revealed that suitable 
arrangements for the supply of drinking tvater to the workers existed in 
about 99 per cent, of the Printing Pre.sscs in the country. With the excep- 
tion of a few small units in Madras and the Residual Group, all others 
had provided the facility. The type of arrangements made, however, varied 
widely but the most common were earthen pitchers and water taps. Details 
appear in Statement 5,1. 

The Factories Act, 1948, also provides that every factory employing 
more than 250 workers should supply drinking water Cftoled by ice or other 
effective method during the uimnier months. On the basis of the infor- 
mation collected during the .Survey, it is estimated that hardly 3 per cent, 
of the Printing Presses in the country, all belonging to large-size, were 
under such an obligation and. out of them, about 95 per cent, had com- 
plied with the law. Except in West Bengal where only half of such units 
had complied with the law, in all other centres the compliance was cent, 
per cent. Some of the units, even though under no statutory obligation, 
had also made arrangements for the supply of cool drinking water during 
the summer months and, thus, about four-fifths of the Printing Presses 
in the country provided this facility. The predominant arrangement was 
in the shape of earthen pitchers which had been provided in as many as 
aljout 93 per cent, of the pre.sses supplying cool water in summer. The 
remaining units supplied either iced water or mechanically cooled-water. 

3 ,$ 
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Statement 5.1 

Drinking Water Facilities in the Printing Press Industry 

(1965-66) 


Centre 


Number E<4timat- Estimated Percentage of Freeses whore Arrange- Estimat- 
or ed meats for Drinking Water were in the Form of ed 

Pre.sses Peroen-^ — — • -^Percen- 

tage of Tap Tube Earthen Buckets/ Brass Combi- tago of 
Presses water well pitchers drums vessels nation Presses 

where only only only only only of one having 
Drinking or more Arrange- 

water viz., ments 

Facility water for 

Existed taps. Cooled 


tube water 
wells. During 
earthen Summer 
pitchers 
and 

buckets/ 

drums 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Maharashtra 

627 

100*0 

2*3 


66*0 

8*1 

24*7 

9*9 

94*1 

Large Presses 

144 

1000 

8*3 

— 

41*7 

8*3 

6*6 

36*1 

04*4 

Small Presses 

38.3 

100- 0 

— 

— 

60*0 

8*0 

320 

— 

94*0 

Madras 

506 

98-5 

15*4 

— 

.^3•8 

19*3 

.3*8 

27*7 

62*3 

Large Pre.ssos 

68 

100*0 

111 

— 

33*3 

5*6 

5*6 

44*4 

66*7 

Small Presses 

4.37 

98-3 

16 1 

— 

33 9 

21*4 

3*6 

26*0 

60*0 

West Bengal . . 

2.37 

100*0 

37*9 

6*5 

13*0 

3*3 

— 

39*3 

91*8 

Largo Prosso*^ 

8.3 

100*0 

61*9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.38*1 

86*7 

Small Presses 

154 

100*0 

25*0 

10*0 

20*0 

5*0 

— 

40* 

95*0 

Residual 

1,657 

98*4 

27*4 

1*6 

34*8 

7*6 

2*7 

2 

81*8 

Large Presses 

220 

100*0 

16*1 

— 

26*8 

3*6 

— 

53 5 

91*1 

Small Presses 

1,437 

98*1 

29 1 

1*9 

36*1 

8*2 

3*2 

21*6 

80*4 

All India 

2,926 

98*8 

21*6 

1*6 

36*5 

9*3 

6*7 

24*4 

79*8 

Large Presses 

515 

100*0 

20*6 

— 

27*6 

4*6 

2*3 

45*0 

87*9 

Small Presses 

2,411 

98*6 

21*8 

1*8 

38*5 

10*3 

7*7 

19*9 

78*0 


Presumably keeping in view the hygienic considerations, the Factories 
Act, 1948, prohibits the location of any drinking water point within 20 
feet of any washing place, latrine or urinal. It was found during the course 
of the Survey that in nearly one-fifth of the Printing Presses in the country, 
the drinking water points were located within the prohibited distance. 
The proportion of such units was about 36 per cent, in West Bengal, about 
27 per cent, in Maharashtra, about 19 per cent, in the Residual Group 
and about 5 per cent, in Madras. 

r>.2. Washing Fadilities 

Sbetion 42 of the Factories Act, 1948, lays down that adequate and suit- 
able facilities for washing should be provided and maintained for the use 
of workers in every factory. It was observed during the present Survey that 
washing facilities existed in about 89 per cent, of the Printing Presses in 
the country, representing about 96 per cent, of the units in Maharashtra, 
about 98 per cent, in Madras, about 80 per cent, in West Bengal and 
about 85 per cent, in the Residual Group. The proportion of large units 
which had made such arrangements was higher (about 92 per cent.) when 
compared with that of small ones (about 88 per cent.). ‘Taps on stand 
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pipes’ was the predf)>niinam arrangement which existed in about 32 per 
tent, of the units having washing facilities. Other arrangements were 
water stored in receptacles (in about 30 per cent, of the units) and wash 
basins with taps (in about 7 per cent, of the units). The remaining units 
Itad troughs with taps or jets, showers controlled by taps or a combina- 
tion of the methoils described above. In almost all the units (i.e., about 
1)7 per cent.), some cleansing material like sttap, soda, etc., was also sup- 
plied to the workers. The material was generally accessible to all workers. 
Nearly one-fourth of the units employing women and providing washing 
facilities (comprising 39 per cent, of such units in West Bengal, about 
half in Madras, 21 per cent, in Maharashtra and 13 per cent, in the 
Residual Group) had made separate arrangements for women workers. 
About 79 per cent, of the units providing separate washing facilities for 
women had screened them properly to afford privacy. 

5.3. Bathing Facilities 

The Factories Act, 1948, does not contain any specific provision relat- 
ing to bathing facilities but it authorises State Governments to make 
Rules requiring certain types of factories to provide such facilities for 
certain categories of employees. 

The Survey results show that bathing facilities had been provided in 
about 15 per cent, of the Printing Presses in the country, comprising 
about 20 per cent, of the units in West Bengal, 16 per cent, in the Resi- 
dual Group, 13 per cent, in Maharashtra and 8 per cent, in Madras. The 
facility existed in about one-fourth of the large-size and nearly one- 
eighth of the small-size Printing Presses. Of the units providing bathing 
facility, about 95 per cent, had provided bath rooms for men only, about 
2 per cent, for women only and the rest i.e., 3 per cent., had separate bath 
rooms for men and women workers. Bathing places, wherever provided, 
were generally kept clean. 

♦ 

5.4. Canteens 

During 1944-45, the Labour Investigation Committee had found that 
there were practically no canteens run by the managements in the Print- 
ing Press Industry, though in some of the big units, there were refresh- 
ment rooms managed by private caterers supplying soft drinks and light 
refreshments. In a few cases, tea and biscuits were available at reduced 
rates. Since then, however, certain amendments to the existing law on 
the subject have been made and the Factories Act, 1948, empowers the 
State Governments to make Rules requiring that in any specified factory 
wherein more than 250 workers are employed, a canteen or canteens 
according to the prescribed standards should be provided for the use 
workers. 

The results of the piesent Survey have revealed that about 15 per 
cent, of the large units representing hardly 3 per cent, of the Printing 
Presses in the country, were under a statutory obligation to provide can- 
teens and about four-fifths of them had complied with the legal require- 
ment. In Madras, all the presses employing more than 250 persons had 
provided canteens as against about 83 per cent, of such units in Maha- 
rashtra, about 78 per cent, in the Residual Group and about 67 per cent, 
in West Bengal. Some of the other large-size Printing Presses, located in 
all the centres, had also provided canteens voluntarily, though they em- 
ployed less than 250 persons. Thus, in the Industry, as a whole, about 21 
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per cent, of the large units, representing abtnit 4 per cent, of the Printing 
Presses in the country had actually provided canteen facilities for their 
workers. It is significant to note that none of the small-size units surveyed 
was obliged to provide canteens and none had done so either. 

Data collected further show that about two-thirds of the units running 
canteens had made arrangements for the sale of tea, coffee, snacks, etc., 
whereas the remaining onc-thircl were serving meals as well. Adequate 
drinking water arrangements in the canteens existed in about 96 per cent, 
of the units having canteens. Iii about 44 per cent, of the Printing Presses 
having canteens, the canteens were run by contractors, in 26 per cent, by 
the management and in 11 per cent, by workers themselves. In the rest of 
the units (i.c., about 19 per cent.), the canteens were being run jointly 
by workers and managements. In about 48 per cent, of the units, items were 
- sold at subsidised rate.s, in about 41 per cent, at market prices while in 
the remaining 1 1 per cent, of the units, the canteens followed ‘no profit, 
no loss’ basis. Canteen Managing Committee existed in about one-third 
of the units having canteens and the prices of the articles sold in these 
canteens were duly approved by these Committees. Of the remaining units, 
prices of various items sold in the canteens were being fixed by the manage- 
ments in about 22 per cent, of the units, by contractors in about 19 per 
cent, of the units, by workers’ organisations in about 8 per cent, of the 
units and in the rest of the units by the managements in consultation with 
workers and/or contractors. In about 48 per cent, of the units having can- 
teens (comprising about 75 per cent, of the units each in Madras and West 
Bengal, about 60 per cent, in the Residual Group and about 11 per cent, 
in Maharashtra), the managements were subsidising the canteens, mostly 
on a regular basis, either to meet los.ses or to enable the canteens to sell 
the articles at subsidised rates. 

The location of the canteens was reported to be either good or very 
go(Kl in all the units. However, in about one sixth of the units, the hygienic 
conditions of the canteens were found to be far from satisfactory. 

The canteens were reported to be quite popular as about 55 per cent, 
of the workers employed in the units having canteens were reported to be 
patroni.sing them. 

5.5. Creches 

In their Report, there is no mention of the provision of creches in the 
Printing Prcs.scs visited by the Labour Investigation Committee during 
1944-45. However, as a result of the Factories Act, 1948, it became obliga- 
tory for all factories employing more than 50 women workers to maintain 
a creche of the prescribed standard. It is estimated that about 6 per cent, 
of the Printing Presses in the country had women workers on their rolls 
as on 31st March, 1965, and only about 5 per cent, of them were actually 
employing more than 50 women workers. All such units were large and 
located in West Bengal and the Residual Group. The Survey results show 
that creche facilities did not cxi.st in any of the units surveyed whether 
under obligation or not. 

5.6. Lockers 

The Survey has revealed that only about two per cent, of the Printing 
Presses in the country, comprising about 7 per cent, large-sized and about 
1 per cent, small-sized unit.s, had provided lockers for keeping clothes of 
the workers not worn during working hours. These units belonged to all 
the four strata of the Industry. 



5.7. Rest Shelters 

At the time of Labour Investigation (k)ininittce's Enquiry, provision 
of rest rooms in Printing Presses in the country was on a highly limited 
scale. Under the Factories Act, 1948, it has become obligatory lor every 
factory wherein more than 150 workers are ordinarily employed to provide 
and maintain rest shelters or rest-rooms for the use of its employees. How 
ever, if the factory /unit is maintaining a canteen of the prescribed stan- 
dard, the provision of a separate rest shelter is not compulsciry. 

Information collected during the Survey sliows that about 8 per 
cent, of the large size units constituting hardly 1.5 per cent, of all Printing 
Presses in the country, were under a statutory obligation to provide rest 
shelters as they employed more than 150 workers and did not have can- 
teens. Of these, only al)out 18 per cent, of the presses at the all-India 
level, representing 40 per cent, of such units in the Residual Group, had 
fulfilled their obligation. In West Bengal and Maharashtra, none of the 
units had respected the law in this regard, while in Madras, there was no 
press legally bound to provide a rest shelter. The reasons advanced by the 
managements of the defaulting units for not constructing rest shelters 
were such as shortage of space, no pressure from workers, etc. In a few 
cases, the rest shelters were rcporiecl to be under construction. Obser- 
vance or violation of the law apart, actually the rest shelters were report- 
ed to liave been provided in about per cent. ol‘ the Printing Presses in 
the country as some of the managements had voluntarily provided this 
facility. 1 hus, in fact, rest shelters were being mainlainccl in about 5 
per cent, of the presses in Madras, !> per cent, in Maharashtra and nearly 
2 per cent, each in West Bengal and the Residual Group. 

In almost all the units, the rest shelters were found to be (juite cool, 
wcll-lightedi, ventilated and liad suitable provision for drinking water. 
T hey also afforded adequate protection from weather. However, in about 
twolifths of the units, the rest shelters were found to be neither of the 
prescribed standard nor were they adequately furnished. 

5.8. Recreation Facilities 

The Labour Investigation Ckmimitlce had reported in 1944-45 that 
“some indoor and outdoor entertainment and welfare activities for all 
the industrial worker.^ inclusive of the press workers, are provided by 
the government in Bombay, Aligarh and Allahabad”. Information col- 
lected during the present Survey has revealed that only about 2 per cent, 
of the Printing Presses in the country (comprising about 4 per cent, of 
the units in Maharashtra, a per cent, in West Bengal and 2 per cent, in 
the Residual Group), Iiad provided some recreation facilities to then 
workers. It is significant to note that whereas in Maharashtra, Madras 
and the Residual Groaip, none of the small units surveyed had providc^l 
recreation facilities, in West Bengal, only the small units had provided 
such facilities. The facilities provided included a few outdoor and indoor 
games, radio sets, dramas, film-shows, etc. In a majority of these units 
recreation facilities were financed by the managements either through 
contributions or from the welfare funds of the units and in only 6 per 
cent, of the presses, the expenditure was met by workei^s themselves. The 
recreation facilities were availalde to all workers in about 81 per cent, 
of the units while in the rest, only those paying the prescribed subscrip- 
tion could use them. The facilities provided in all the units were managed 
by the employers themselves either directly or through Welfare Officers, 
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In about 28 per cent, of the units in the Industry, some religious and 
social functions were also organised every year. 

5.9. Educational Facilities 

Provision of educational facilities in Printing Presses was described 
b) the Labour Investigation Committee as highly limited. The present 
survey has also revealed that the position has not changed much since 
then as schools for workers’ children had l>een provided by four units 
(one large in Maharashtra, one small in Madras and two large in the 
Residual Group), together constituting hardly one per cent, of the 

Printing Presses in the country. As for the standard of education, the 
small press in Madras was running only primary school, one of the two 

large units in tlie Residual Group had a middle scIkm)!, while the re- 
maining two large presses, one in Maharashtra and the other in the 

Residual Group had primary, middle as well as high schools. Except for 
the sch(H)ls in the large unit in Maharashtra which were run exclusively 
for the children of press employees, all other schools were open to all 
children. Some fee was charged from the children attending the schools 
in the tw'o presses in the Residual Group while in the small unit in Mad- 
ra.s, books, slates, etc., were supplied free to the children attending the 
school. 

None of the Printing Presses surveyed was reported to be running 
any adult education centre either inside or outside its premises. 

5.10. Afedical Facilities 

Medical facilities provided to the workers in the Printing Press In- 
dustry in the cotintry were lamentably meagre in 11)44 'L) when the 
Labour Investigation Committee conducted its KiKpiiry. It was teported 
by the Committee that even where some facilities existed, those were 
generally limited to part-time doctors and ill-etptipped dispensaries. 
First-aid chests were kept in regulated units but trained men tes render 
first-aid were few and far between. 

Except for first-aid boxes and ambulance rooms, ihe l‘■actorics Act, 
1948, does not require employers t«) pnrvide any otlrer medical facility 
for the workers. Wherever the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme is in 
force, the workers are entitled to medical Ijenclits under this .Scheme. It 
was observed during the course of the present Survey that nearly two-fifths 
of the Printing Presses in the country were covered under the Employees’ 
State Instirance Scheme. 

5.10.1. Hospitals and Dispensaries 

The Survey results .show that about 2 jx;r cent, of the Printing 
Presses in the country, comprising about 7 per t ent, large and about one 
per cent, of small units, had maintained dispensaries for the benefit of 
their w^orkers. The proportion of such tmits was 5 per cent, in West 
Bengal, about per cent, in Maharashtra, abotit 2 per cent, in the Resi- 
dual Group and nearly one per cent, in Madras. 

In about half of the units having dispcnsarie.s, fttll-time doctors were 
fotincl to have been appointed, whereas in the rest, part-time doctors 
were working. About 73 per cent, of the part-time doctors were on duty 
from over 6 hours to 17 hours in a week, and the remaining 27 per cent, 
from 18 hours to 24 hours in a week. Besides full-time or part-time 
doctors, other staff appointed generally included compounders, midwives, 
attendants, .sweepers, etc. Besides their normal duties, the doctors looked 
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after general sanitation in the units and conducted periodic check-up o£ 
the workers. They also visited workers’ houses in cases of emergency. In 
addition to the above mentioned units, nearly 5 per cent, of the Print- 
ing Presses in the country were having contracts with some other hos- 
pitals/dispensaries or individual doctors for the treatment of their em- 
ployees. Of the units providing medical facilities, contract labour, 
wherever employed, was not entitled to medical facilities as available to 
labour engaged directly. 

y.10.2. Ambulance Rooms 

Under the Factories Act, 1948, every factory employing more than . 7 OO 
workers is required to provide and maintain an ambulance room. The Rules 
framed by the State Governments picscribe the requirements of such rooms. 
It is estimated that about 8 per cent, of the large units, constituting only 
one per cent, of the Printing Presses in the country and situated in all the 
icntres, were under a statutory obligation to provide and maintain ambu- 
lance rooms and hardly one-tenth of them (all of which were in the Resi- 
dual Group) had actually done so. Even though a few presses in West Bengal 
had provided this facility to their workers on a voluntary basis, the pro- 
portion of units having ambulance rooms was negligible at the all-India 
level. In about half of the units having ambulance rooms, they were under 
the charge of part time doctors only who were available for 14 hours in a 
week. 

.5.10..S. First-aid Boxes 

'Fhe Factories Act, 1948, lays down that every factory should maintain 
Lrst aid boxes at the rate of one for every l.aO workers ordinarily employed. 
Standards have also been pre.scriljed regarding the items to be provided in 
the lirst-aid boxes. "I'he law further retjuires that such boxes must be kept 
under the charge of trained personnel and should be easily accessible to 
workers during all the working hours. 

The Survey results show that all the Printing Presses covered in Maha- 
rashtra, about 9 (i per cent, of those in Madras, about 80 per cent, in West 
Bengal and about 70 per cent, in the Residual Group, representing about 
8 ! per cent, of the units at the all-India level, had maintained first-aid 
boxes. In hardly one-fifth of the units providing first aid boxes, the contents 
of the boxes were found to be complete. In the remaining units, some or 
the other deficiency in the lirst-aid equipment was noticed. In about .^1 per 
cent, of the units having first-aid boxes, there were trained first-aiders. The 
corresponding proportion of the presses having trained first-aiders was 
about 47 per cent, in Maharashtra, about 4.8 per cent, in West Bengal. In 
tent, in the Residual Group and about (5 per cent, in West Bengal. In 
about 9.8 per cent, of the units having first-aiders, they had received training 
under .St. John Ambulance or Red Cro.ss. The first-aid boxes were c-asily 
accessible to the workers in most of the Printing Presses in the country. 

.a.ll. Transport Facilities 

Only about 2 per cent, of the units in Maharashtra and about 1 per 
cent, in the Residual Group, representing about 1 per cent, of the presses 
at the all-India level, had provided free transport facility to their workers 
from their homes to the press and Irack. 

5.12. Housing Facilities 

In 1944-45, the Labour Investigation Committee had remarked that 
housing conditions for w-orkers employed in Printing Presses presented a 
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hopeless spectacle. At the time of the present Survey also, only 4 per cent, 
of tlie Printing Presses in the country had provided housing accommodation 
to their employees and most of it was piicca built. Centrewise details are 
presented in Statement 5.2. 


SlAJEMENr 5.2 

Estimated Percentage of Printing Presses Providing Houses^ etc, 
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It would he seen from the Statement that about 70 per cent, of the 
houses had one or two rooms aiid the rest had three or more rooms. In 
Madras and West Bengal, all the houses provided were one-room tene- 
ments for which no rent was charged. In about 52 per cent, of the units, 
some rent was being cliarged from the allottees. In public sector undertak- 
ings rent was charged at 10 per cent, of the basic pay. In some other units, 
a fixed sum was cliarged as rent. 

It has been estimated on the basis of the results of the Survey that only 
7 per cent, of the workers employed in the Printing Presses in the country 
had been provided houses bv the emploveis. Details appear in Statement 
5.3. 
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Statement 5.3 

Estimated Percentage of W/orkers Allotted Houses 
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5.13. Other Amenities 

Hardly one per cent, of the Printing Presses in the country were re- 
ported to be running grain shops for their workers. All these presses were 
located in Maharashtra and Madras and the proportion of units providing 
such facility was about 2 per cent, in each. In about 66 per cent, of these 
units, the grains were sold at cost price, in about 16 per cent, of the units, 
at subsidised rates, and in the rest (i.e., about 18 per cent.), at the market 
price. 

Co-operative societies of one type or the other were functioning in about 
4 per cent, of the Printing Presses in the country (comprising about 1 1 per 
cent, of the units in Maharashtra, about 7 per cent, in Madras, about 2 per 
cent, in West Bengal and one per cent, in the Residual Group). Of the 
units having co-operative societies, about 93** per cent, had co-operative 
credit societies, about 34** per cent had co-operative stores and nearly 
7** per cent, were running co-operative housing societies. It was in only 
about one-fifth of the units having cooperative societies that these co- 
operatives were receiving some financial assistance from the managements. 

About 6 per cent, of the Printing Presses in the country, mostly belong- 
ing to the large-size, were rep>orted to have provided some protective equip- 
ment such as rubber gloves, aprons, gum boots, etc., to their workets. 


•* rboia p 3 roeiit'.gm »ro nror-Iapping prowoa hiwi ofor, tliap oqa typ* of oo-oper*tiT.., 
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Chapter VI 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

Before Independence, industrial workers in India enjoyed only a limited 
measure of social security. It was mainly in the form of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act passed' by the Central Government in 1923 and the Maternity 
Benefit Acts enacted by the State Governments. Since Independence, however, 
there has been a considerable enlargement of the scope and content of 
social security benefits, mainly as a result of the enactment of the Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, and the Employees’ Provident Funds 
Act, 1952, and to a certain extent, as a consequence of adjudication 
awards, etc. The following paragraphs describe briefly the position in 
the Printing Press Industry at the time of the present Survey. 

6.1. Provident Fund Schemes 

During 1944-45, the Labour Investigation Committee had reported 
the existence of provident fund schemes in only some of the Printing 
Presses covered by them, most of which were in the public sector. The 
present Survey has revealed that about 99 per cent, of large-size and 
about 29 per cent, of small-size printing presses, together constituting 
about 41 per cent, of all the Printing Presses in the country, had introduc- 
ed provident fund schemes for. the benefit of their workers. The propor- 
tion of the units having provident fund schemes was the highest (about 
68 per cent.) in West Bengal and the lowest (33 per cent.) in the Residual 
Group. It is significant to note that, except in the Residual Group, all 
the large presses surveyed in Maharashtra, Madras and West Bengal had 
provident fund schemes in operation. About 97 per cent, of the units 
having provident funds had instituted the same under the Employees’ 
Provident Fund Scheme framed by the Government of India in 1952 and 
consequently, the scope, rate of contribution, conditions of eligibility, etc., 
were the same as laid down under the Scheme. A few of these units had 
also introduced General Provident Fund Scheme which was non- 
contributory so far as employers were concerned. This Scheme covered all 
those employees who were not covered under the statutory scheme. In 
the remaining about 3 per cent, of the units, all of which belonged to the 
large-size, only non-contributory General Provident Fund Schemes were 
in operation. All the units having non-contributory Provident Fund 
Schemes were in the public sector. 

Of the workers covered under the Factories Act, 1948, about 61 per 
cent, were members of the various provident fund schemes as on 3 1st 
March, 1965. Details regarding the existence of provident fund schemes, 
etc., in different centres appear in Statement 6.1. 

42 
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Statement 6.1 


Estimated Percentage of Printing Presses having Provident Fund Schemes, 

etc. 
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6.2 Pension Schemes 

The Labour Investigation Ck>mniittee had found that pension sche- 
mes existed in a few presses in U.P., Bihar, Bengal, Madras and Bombay. 
Most of these units were in the public sector. At the time of the present 
Survey, about 13 per cent, of the large units representing only about 2 per 
cent, of all the Printing Presses in the country, were having pension 
schemes for their employees. The schemes were regular in about 94 per 
cent, of the units and, in the rest, payment of pension depended on the 
discretion of the management. The data collected further show that 
al)out 88 per cent, of the units having pension schemes were Govern- 
ment undertakings and hence the workers were entitled to the pensionery 
benefits as per the Government Rules. The remaining 12 per cent, of the 
units comprised actually only two private sector presses, one of which 
was located in the Residual Group and the other in Maharashtra. In the 
former, the benefit of pension was available to all those workers who 
bad put in a minimum service of 15 years. The rate of pension varied 
depending upon the service rendered by the employee and ranged from 
15 to 30 per cent, of the basic wage at the time of retirement. In the 
other unit, the payment of pension entirely at the discretion of the 
b/B:D)41D.>fLB -5(a) 
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management and only productipp workers were entitled to it. On the 
date of visit to the unit, only one person was getting the pension which 
w»as at the rate of one-third of the average earnings during the year of 
retirement. Actually, the management had discontinued this scheme since 
1965 but the commitments made earlier were being honoured. 

6.3. Gratuity Schemes 

The Labour Investigation Committee had found that the benefits of 
gratuity were extended by some of the more enlightened employers only. 
None of the Printing Presses surveyed' by the Committee in Madras had 
any gratuity scheme for its workers in 1944-45. Very few presses in Punjab, 
'U.P., Bihar, Bengal and Bombay had introduced such schemes. At the 
time of the present Survey, gratuity schemes were reported to be in opera- 
tion in about 13 per cent, of the Printing Presses in the country, compris- 
ing about 35 per cent, of the large-size and about 8 per cent, of the small- 
size units. The proportion of the presses having gratuity scheme was the 
highest (about 22 per cent.) in Maharashtra and the lowest (about 8 per 
cent.) in West Bengal. In Madras and the Residual Group, the percentage 
of the units having introduced gratuity schemes was about 18 and 10 res- 
pectively. 

In about 85 per cent, of the Printing Presses having gratuity schemes, 
which comprised about 76 per cent, of such presses in Maharashtra, 75 
per cent, in Madras, cent. p>er cent, in West I^ngal and 94 per cent, in 
the Residual Group, the payment of gratuity was made under regular 
schemes, while in the rest, its payment was solely at the discretion of the 
managements. In about 95 per cent, of the Printing Presses having gratu- 
ity .schemes, gratuity was payable in case of death and in about 99 per 
cent, of the units on retirement. About 72 per cent, of the presses also paid 
gratuity in cases of termination of service on grounds other than mis- 
conduct and, in about 69 per cent, of the presses, it was also paid in 
cases of resignation from the service. In about 82 per cent, of the Printing 
Presses having gratuity benefits, gratuity was payable to all categories of 
workers, while in the remaining 18 per cent (comprising 63 per cent, of 
the presses in Madras and I'O per cent, in Maharashtra), it was restricted 
to certain categories of employees only. The main condition for the pay- 
ment of gratuity was nsually completion of a minimum number of years 
of service. Such period varied from unit to unit but in a vast majority 
of the cases it was 15 years of service or more. The rate of payment was 
generally 15_ days’ wages for each completed year of service, subject to a 
certain maximum. 

On the basis of the data collected during the Survey, it has been 
estimated that 441 persons in the Printing Press Industry received gratu- 
ity during 1964. 

Contract labour, wherever employed, was not eligible for gjratuity. 
6.4. Maternity Benefits 

Legislation providing for payment of cash maternity benefits for cer- 
tain perils before and after confinement, granting of leave and certain 
other facilities, etc., to women workers employed in factories, exists in 
almost all the States under the Maternity Benefit Acts passed by the State 
Governments. However, wherever the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme 
has been implemented, the employers arc absolved of their liability under 
the concerned Maternity Benefit Act. 
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At the dine of the present Survey, the Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme was in operation in some of the areas of all the four centres. 
Wherever the State Insurance Scheme was implemented the women 
workers were getting the maternity benefits as available under this Scheme, 
Information pertaining to maternity benefit payment in respect of tlie 
Printing Presses not covered under the above scheme shows that, during 
1964, maternity benefit claims numbering about 24 were made and accept- 
ed for payment in the Printing Press Industry. These claims were made 
and paid in about 17 per cent, of the large-size and 10 per cent, of the 
imall-size establishments. 


The Workmen’s Comj>ensation Act, 1923, as amended from time to 
time^ and the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, provide for the pay- 
ment of compensation to workers who are injured on account of acci- 
dents arising out of and in the course of employanent. Provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act were applicable, at the time of the Survey, 
to all ^e Printing Presses excepting those covered under the Employees’ 
State Insurance Scheme. 

During the present Sin“vey, inBormation in respect of num'ber and 
nature of industrial accidents was collected from all the sampled estab- 
lishments whether covered or not under the Employees’ State Insurance 
Scheme. It is estimated that, during 1964, accidents had occurred in about 
7 per cent, of the Printing Presses in the country and an estimated total 
number of 5.50 ,vorkers were involved in these accidents. The rate of 
accidents per thousand workers, based on the estimate of average number 
employed during 1964, as also distribution of workers involved by nature 
of accidents, arc given in Statement 6.2. 

Statement 6.2 

Estimated Proportion of Workers Involved in Accidents by Nature of 

Accidents 

(1964) 


Numbor Porcont- Estima- Number of Workors Involved in Accidents 
Centro of ago of tod per 1,000 Workers Employed Resulting 

Presses Presses Average in 

where Daily , ^ 

Accidents Number^ 
wore of 

Koportod Workers 

Employed Death Porma- Temporary Total 






in 

1904 


nent 

Disabili- 

ties 

Disabili- 

ties 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Mahara.sbtra 


527 

8*3 

38,038 




11 

1*1 

Large Presses . . 

. . 

144 

250 

28,550 

— 

— 

1-2 

1-2 

Small Presses . . 


383 

20 

10,088 

— 

— 

0-8 

0*8 

Madras . . 


505 

4*5 

17,497 

— 

— 

6-3 

6*3 

Large Presses . . 


68 

22-2 

11,824 

— 

— 

8-8 

8*8 

Small Presses . . 


437 

1*8 

5.673 

— 

— 

1-2 

1-3 

West Bengal 


237 

14-9 

12,330 

— 

— 

9-3 

9-3 

Large Presses . . 


83 

33-3 

9,509 

— 

— 

11-2 

11-2 

Small Presses . . 


154 

50 

2,821 

— 

— 

2*8 

2*8 
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Statement 6.2 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Rositlual 

1,657 

5-6 

46,475 



01 

60 

6*1 

I«argo iVodscs . . 

220 

250 

30,695 

— 

0*1 

7*8 

7*9 

Small Prossos . . 

1,437 

2*5 

15,880 

— 

— 

2-6 

2-6 

All India 

2,926 

6-6 

1,14,940 

— . 


4*8 

4*8 

l4arge Presses . . 

616 

26*0 

80,478 

— 

01 

60 

6 0 

Small Presses . . 

2,411 

2*4 

34,462 

— 

— 

1*9 

1*9 


*Le8B than 0*05. 


It will be seen from the Statement (6.2) that, during 1964, the rate 
of accidents in the Industry, as a whole, was about 5 pec thousand 
workers employed. As regards the nature of accidents excepting a few 
accidents in large factories in the Residual Group which resulted in 
permanent disability, in all others the workers involved suffered only 
temporary disability. None of the accidents resulted in death. 

6.6. Occupational Diseases 

Compensation is also payable under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act in case of certain occupational diseases mentioned in a schedule to 
the Act. During the present Survey, only one large-size unit surveyed' in 
the Residual Group reported some cases of occupwitional disease. This 
related to a disease called Blue Line which caused blue lines on the gums 
and resulted from contact with lead material. However, no cases of 
occupational diseases in respect of which compensation was paid during 
1964 were reported. 



Chapter Vll 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

During the post war years, particularly after Independence, consider- 
able thought and action have been devoted to matters pertaining to im- 
provement of labour-management relations in ’India. Various legislative 
measures passed by the Government of India, notably the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947, and by the State Governments, have gone a long way 
in improving industrial relations in the country. During the present Sur- 
vey, information was collected on some important aspects of industrial re- 
lations in the Printing Press Industry and the findings are discussed in 
the following paragraphs. 

7.1. Industrial Disputes 

Data pertaining to industrial disputes were not collected during the 
present Survey since the same were already available in the Labour 
Bureau. Such information in respect of the number of industrial disputes 
in the industry group “Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries” and 
consequent loss of man-days since 1961 is given in the following State- 
ment 7.1. 


Statement 7.1 


Number of Disputes Resulting in Work-stoppages, Workers Involved and 
Man-days Lost in "Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries” 

(1961-^5) 


Year 





Numbrr of 
Disputt'!** 

Number of 
Workers 
Involved 

Number of 
Man-days 
Lost 

(in OOO’s) 

1 





2 

3 

4 

1961 . . 





14 

507 

5 

1962 . . 

. , 

. , 

, . 


26 

6,287 

60 

1963 . . 

, , 

. . 

. , 


32 

2,336 

16 

1964 

. , 

. , 



42 

3,273 

60 

1965 . . 

•• 




34 

6,873 

27 


♦Rtisultiiig in work-atoppagoH on account of .strikes or lock-outs and involving 10 or more workers. 
Source : — Indian Labour Statistics. 


7.2. Trade Unionism 

The Labour Investigation Committee, during the period' of their 
Enquiry in 1944-45 observed that the trade unions in the Printing Press 
Industry were disorganised and weak because the average unit was not of 
any considerable size. Information collected during the present Survey 
has revealed that workers had organised themselves into trade unions in 
about SC per cent, of the Printing Presses in the country, comprising 
about 63 per cent, of the large-size and nearly 22 per cent, of the small size 
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lihils. Kfaharashtra and Madras were leading in this respect as trade 
unions existed' there in about 42 and 39 per cent, of the presses, respec- 
tively, as against 28 and 23 per cent, of the units in West Bengal and the 
Residual Group respectively. 

About 45 per cent, of the Workers in the Industry, as a whole, were 
members of trade unions. Further details appear in Statement 7.2. 

^ Statement 7.2 


Estimated Percentage of Printing Presses Where Workers were Members of 

Trade Unions, etc. 

(1965-66) 


Centre 

Total Number 
of Presses 

Percentage 
of Presses 
Where 

Workers were 
Members 
of Trade 
Unions 

Total Number 
of Workers* 
Employed 
on 31st 
March, 1965 

Number of 
Workers 
who were 
Members 
of Trade 
Unions 

Percentage of 
Presses Where 
Unions (some or 
all) were 
Recognised 
(of Ool. 3) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Maharashtra 

527 

41-5 

39,990 

21,734 

(54-4) 

69-7 

Largo Presses . . 

144 

66-7 

31.233 

10,673 
(63 0) 

70*8 

Small Presses . . 

.. 383 

320 

8,757 

2,061 

(23-3) 

68-8 

Madras . . 

505 

38-6 

21,046 

10,043 

(47-7) 

100 0 

Large Presses . . 

68 

611 

14,145 

8,228 

(58-2) 

100 0 

Small Presses . . 

437 

35-1 

6,901 

1,815 

(26-3) 

100-0 

West Bengal 

237 

28- 1 

22,545 

6,996 
(31 0) 

70-6 

Large Presses . . 

.. 83 

62-4 

18,982 

6,411 

(33-8) 

72-7 

Small Presses . . 

154 

15-0 

3,563 

585 

(16-4) 

66-7 

Residual 

1,657 

23-3 

50,816 

16,104 

(43-8) 

75-0 

Large Presses . . 

220 

66-1 

42,405 

23,961 

(56-6) 

70-3 

Small Presses . . 

1,437 

16-8 

17,411 

2.233 

(12-8) 

77-8 

All India 

2,926 

29-6 

1,43,307 

64,967 

(45-3) 

78-9 

Largo Presses . • 

515 

63-4 

1,06,765 

58,273 

(64-6) 

74*6 

Small Presses . . 

2,411 

22-4 

36,632 

6,604 

(18-3) 

81-6 


•Covered under the Factories Act, 1948. 


Note Figureo within brackets in column 5 are porcontagos of workers who were members of trade 
unions to the total number of workers covered under the Factories Act, 1948 on th6 specified date. 

About 79 per cent, of the Printing Presses having trade unions had 
accorded recognition to one or the other union functioning in their units. 

The data collected further show that in about 94 per cent, of the 
Printing Presses, the trade unions were registered under the Trade 
Unions Act, 1926. Multiplicity of trade unions was not so evident in 
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Printipg Presses ip the country since, out o£ the units where trade unions 
were functioning, as many as about 93 per cent, had one union each. 
Nearly 6 per cent, of the establishments had two unions each, while in 
the remaining one per cent., three or four unions were operating. 

Trade Unions, wherever existing, were discharging some functions, 
mainly with the object of promoting the interest of the workers. Securing 
claims of their aggrieved members under the various Labour Acts was 
their main or sole function. In addition, about 14 per cent, of the trade 
unions in the Industry, as a whole, were reported to be providing relief to 
their distressed members and about 11 per cent, of the unions had provid- 
ed some sort of recreation and/or welfare facilities for their members. 
Adult education does not seem to have attracted the attention of any tiade 
union in the Industry. 

7.3. Collective Agreements 

In the course of the present Survey, information was collected in res- 
pect of collective agreements concluded since 1956 in the sampled estab- 
lishments. It is estimated that such agreements had been concluded in 
about 9 per cent, of the Printing Presses in the country. This proportion 
was the highest (about 23 per cent.) in Maharashtra and the lowest (about 
3 per cent.) in West Bengal and the Residual Group. In Madras, the pro- 
portion of the units which had concluded collective agreements was 
about 17. It was also noted that collective agreements were concluded 
mure in large units than in small ones at the Industry as well as centre 
level. In the Industry as a whole, the corresponding percentages in large 
and small presses were about 25 and 5 respectively. In West Bengal none 
of the small-size presses surveyed had concluded any collective agreement. 
The subject matters of collective agreements covered a wide field such as 
fixation of wages, revision of dearness allowance, bonus, leave, supply of 
uniforms, night shift allowance, rate of contribution to provident fund, 
grant of increments, gratuity, age of retirement, etc. 

7.4. Standing Orders 

The Labour Investigation Committee, during their Enquiry in 
1944-45, found that vei"y few of the private Printing Presses had Standing 
Orders while in Government Presses, the employer-employee relations 
were governed by the rules framed by the respective Governments. With 
the enactment of the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, 
it has become obligatory for all factories employing 100 or more workers 
to frame Standing Orders for regulating such matters as classification of 
workers, intimation of periods and hours of work, holidays, termination 
of employment, redress of grievances, etc. 

The Survey results show that only about 6 per cent, of the Printing 
Presses in the country — all belonging to the large size were under a statu- 
tory obligation to frame Standing Orders. These comprised about 13 per 
cent, of the presses in West Bengal, 11 per cent, in M^marashtra and 5 per 
cent, each ini Madras and the Residual Group. Of these, about 56 per 
cent, (comprising all such presses in Madras, 75 per cent, of those in 
West Bengal, 47 per cent, in the Residual Group and 36 per cent, in 
Maharashtra) had framed Standing Orders. It was also observed that 

?[uite a large number of Printing Presses, particularly in Madras, had also 
ramed Standing Orders inspite of the fact that they were not under, any 
statutory obligation to do so. Thus, in the Industi 7 , as a whole, about 14 
per cent, of the Printing Presses, consisting of al^ut 37 per cent, of the 
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large units and about 9 per cent, of the small ones, had framed Standing 
Orders for their workers. 

In about 91 per cent, of the units having Standing Orders, they had 
been framed under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 
194G, and in 4 per cent., under some other Acts such as the Bombay In- 
dustrial Relations Act, I94G. In the remaining about 5 per cent, of the 
presses, the information regarding the Act under which these Orders had 
been framed was not available. Excepting one lai^e printing press in the 
Residual Group, in all other presses having Standing Orders they were 
c^uly certified by the o .npetent authority. In about 17 per cent, of the 
presses, the Standing Orders covered production workers only while in 
the rest, they covered production workers and clerical and watch and ward 
staff. 

7.5. Labour and Welfare Officers 

From the Report of the Labour Investigation Committee it would 
appear that, at the time of their Enquiry in 1944-45, Labour/ Welfare Offi- 
cers, except for a part-time Personnel Officer in one press in Bombay 
were conspicuous by their absence. With the enactment of the Factories 
Act, 1948, the appointment of Welfare Officers became obligatory for 
every factory wherein 500 or more workers arc employed. 

'I'he present Survey has revealed that, but for a few large-size Print- 
ing Presses in the Residual Group, all others employing 500 or more 
workers had duly appointed Labour /Welfare Officers. These presses 
constituted about four-fifths of the Pr nting Presses employing 500 or 
more workers in the Industry, as a whole. It was further observed that a 
few Printing Presses, majority of which were located in Madras, had also 
appointed Labour and/or Welfare Officers, voluntarily although they 
were under no statutory obligation to do so. Thus, about 2 per cent, of the 
Printing Presses in the Industry as a whole, had appointed Labour and/ 
or Welfare Officers. 

These Officers had a wide range of activities and were found' to be 
performing all the duties prescribed in the Rules framed under the Fac- 
tories Act. Securing redress of workers’ day-to-day grievances and main- 
tenance of harmonious relations between the management and the em- 
ployees by acting as liaison officers were some of their most important 
functions. They were also advising the managements in regard to matters 
connected with the proper implementation of various labour laws. 
Organisation and supervision of labour welfare and recreation activities 
•also formed a part of their duties. It was reported that in about 57 per 
cent, of the Printing Presses where Labour /Welfare Officers had been 
appointed, they were appearing before Industrial Tribunals, Labour 
Courts, etc., on behalf of the managements, in cases of industrial disputes. 
These comprised all such units in We.st Bengal, 75 per cent, in the Resi- 
dual Group, 50 per cent, in Madras and about 25 per cent, in Maha- 
rashtra. 

7.6. Works Committees 

Though the Royal Commission on Labour had, as early as in 1930, 
emphasised the vital role that Works Committees could play in providing 
a recognised means of consultation between m^anagements and workers 
and thus eliminating the source of friction and inculcating a greater sense 
of responsibility and creative interest amongst the workers and manage- 
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ments, it was not till the enactment of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 
that any positive step was taken by the Government for the setting tip 
of such committees. The Act empowers the appropriate Governments to 
prescribe that Works Committees should be constituted in every indus- 
trial establishment employing 1>00 or more workers. Some of the State 
laws also provide for the constitution of Joint Committees. From the 
Report of the Labour Investigation Committee, it appears that, at the 
time of their Enquiry in 1944-45, very few Printing Pres.ses had constitut- 
ed Works Committees. They were, however, not popular among the 
workers as they did not perform useful functions. 

The results of the present Survey show that about . per cent, of the 
Printing Presses in the country, all belonging to the large-si/e, were em- 
ploying 100 or more workers and Works Comm.ittees existed in about 44 
per cent, of them (or in nearly .S per cent, of the units in the Industry, 
as a whole). Whereas none of the Printing Presses in West Bengal had set 
up the Works Committees, in Madras, as many as 71 per cent, of the 
Printing Presses employing 100 or more workers had done so. I'he corres- 
ponding percentage in the Residual Group and Maharashtra was 5-5 anti 
43 respectively. No other unit in the Industry had set up any such Com- 
mittee voluntarily. The ma n reasons put forth by the employers for not 
setting up Works Committees in units where it was obligatoiy were that 
such committees were not considered necessary as they could discuss all 
matters with the representative trade unions and the managements were 
not aware of their responsibility for setting up the Works Committees as 
they were not directed by any authority to do so. 

In about tw’o-thirds of the Printing Presses where Works Committees 
had been constituted, they consisted of equal number of representatives 
of employers and workers. In the rest, the number of workers’ represen- 
tatives exceeded the number of employers’ representatives. In about M 
per cent, of the Printing Presses, the Works Committees had not met 
even once during the twelve months ended March, 1965, while in about 
43 per cent, of the units, the Works Committees had met up to three 
times during this period. In 33 per cent, of the units, the Works Com- 
mittees were reported to have met for four times or more during the 
year. Information about the number of meetings held by the Works 
Committees was not available from the remaining nearly one-tenth of the 
units. Day-to-day matters of mutual interest such as provision of drinking 
water facility, supply of uniforms to the workers, payment of overtime, 
provision of fans and sufficient lighting arrangements, etc., in the work- 
places, regular white washing of the workers’ quarters, etc., formed the 
subject matters of the discussions held in Works Committees’ meetings. 
The decisions taken were generally implemented. 

7.7. Production Committees and Other Committees 

Production Committees for devising ways and means of increasing 
production and enlisting the co-operation of the workers therefor, exist- 
ed in hardly one per cent, of the Printing Presses in the country, consist- 
ing of about 8 per cent, of the large-size pres.ses in Maharashtra and 2 per 
cent, of the small-size presses in the Residual Group. These Committees 
generally consisted of almost an equal number of representatives of the 
workers and the managements. 

Safety Committees, for devising ways and means of minimising the 
occurrence of accidents by trading workers in safety measures, existed in 
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about 5 per cent, of the large-size Printing Presses in the Residual Group. 
However, at the all-India level, such presses formed a negligible propor- 
tion of the total presses. Vhe Committees in all ihe units included the 
representatives of the workers also. 

7.8. Grievance Procedure 

With the enactment of Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
Act, 1946, it became obligatory for all factories employing 100 or more 
workers to frame Standing Orders prescribing inter alia, the procedure 
to be followed for the redress of workers’ grievances. As stated elsewhere 
in this Chapter, about 14 per cent, of the Printing Presses in the country 
had framed Standing Orders and, thus, a prescribed grievance procedure 
had been laid down in those units. Besides, some more Printing Presses, 
spread over in all the centres, had also, prescribed a regular procedure 
for the redress of workers’ grievances. Thus, it was observed that about 
one-sixth of the Printing Presses in the country (comprising about 45 per 
cent, of the lai'ge and 9 per cent, of the small units) had laid down a 
regular grievance procedure. The proportion of such units was the highest 
(about 50 per cent.) in Madras and the lowest (about 7 per cent.) in the 
Residual Group. In West Bengal and Maharashtra, the corresponding per- 
centages were 20 and 9 respectively. 

According to the prevailing practice, it was found that in small units 
the workers usually brought all their grievances to the notice of the pro- 
prietor whose decision was final. In large presses, all complaints were 
generally looked into by the immediate superior or Labour/Wclfare 
Officers, wherever appointed. In case the complaints were not settled at 
their level, they were brought to the notice of the Manager whose decision 
was generally final. In a few cases, trade unions, too, could take up the 
matter with the management. 

7.9. Association ojf Workers with the Management 

The Survey has shown that none of the units covered had introduced 
any scheme for associating workers with the management of the establish- 
ment- 



Chapter VUI 
LABOUR COST 

Information relating to labour cost was collected from sampled 
establishments, during the coiurse of the present Survey, in respect of the 
employees covered under the Factories Act. 1948, and receiving less than 
Rs. 400 per month as wages. This was in pursuance of the deci.sion taken 
by the Study Group on Wage Costs appointed by the Ministry of Labour 
and Employment in 19.")9. The enquiry pertaining to Labour Cost was 
modelled on the lines of the Study of Labour Costs in the European In- 
dastry made by the International Labour Office in 195G, with such luodi- 
ficafiions as were considered necessary in the light of the conditions in 
India. For instance, in view of the fact that, in India, wages are paid on 
the basis of days instead of hours, data were collected in respect of man- 
days instead of man-hours. Similarly, it was found in the course of the 
pilot enquiry that, except for very few establishments, separate records of 
premium payments made for leave or holidays, or for days not worked, 
were not maintained and hence these were dropped as separate items and 
recorded under ‘basic Wages’. Certain additions were made in the list 
either on the basis of the decisions of the Study Group referred to above 
or to elicit separate information on some of the items on which employers 
have to incur expenses under labour laws in force in the country, e.g., lay- 
off, retrenchment compninsation, etc. 

As mentioned earlier, the Survey in the Printing Pi-ess Indusrty started 
in April, 1965 and ended in February, 1966. With a view to maintaining 
comparability of data and ensuring uniformity, it was intended to collect 
information, as far as possible, for the calendar year 1964, If, however, 
the financial year of the cstablisluncnt did not coincide with the calendar 
year, and it was not feasible to collect information for 1964, the field staff 
were asked to collect the data for the latest p>eriod of 12 months for whicli 
information was available subject to the condition that at least 6 months 
of the reference year (i.e., calendar year 1964) were covered. The available 
data show that it was possible to collect information for the year 1964 or 
for a major part of it from all the sampled units. Accordingly, the data 
may be taken to refer broadly to the year 1964. 

8.1. Labour Cost per Man-day Worked 

Data in respect of man-days worked and the wages and other earn- 
ings of the workers were collected for the above-mentioned period. Further, 
expenditure incurred by the employers on various welfare and social 
security measures, subsidy services, etc., representing the cost incurred by 
the employers pu labour was also recorded in the course of the Survey. 
Basetl on the above, the average cost p>er man-day worked has been worked 
out #ind is given in Statement 8.1. 
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Statement 8.1 


Estimated Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked in the Printing Press 

■ Industry 

(1964) 



Oontro 






Labour Cost 
Per Man-day 
Worked 
(In Rupees) 


1 







2 

SCaharashtra 








6-34 

Largo ProHHos . . 








6-66 

Small Proflsos . . 








4*17 

Madras . . 








609 

Large Presses . . 






• • 


6-84 

Small Presses . . 








3*08 

West Bengal 








7-70 

Largo Prosses . . 








8-43 

Small Presses . . 








6-28 

Residual 








6*69 

Largo Prosses . . 








6*42 

Small Presses . , 



• • 





3*88 

All India 








5*74 

Large Presses . . ■ 


• • 






6*40 

Bmall Presses .• 


• • 





• • 

.. 4*05 


The overall labour cost per man-day worked in the Printing Press In- 
dustry has been estimated at Rs. 5.74. It was the highest (Rs. 7.70) in 
West Bengal and the lowest (Rs. 5.34) in Maharashtra. The labour cost 
incurred by employers in large units was invariably higher than that in- 
curred by their counterparts in small-size establishments. 

8.2. Components of Labour Cost 

Statement 8.2 shows the distribution of labour cost accord'ng to major 
heads under which the data were collected. 

8.2.1. Wages 

This component comprises basic wage and dearness allowance, incen- 
tive or production bonus and attendance bonus, if any, received by the 
employees. It was desired by the Bureau to collect data, under this head, 
in respect of the man-days worked alone, but in the course of the pilot en 
quiry it was found that most of the employers did not maintain separate 
records of payments made for the days actually worked and for leave and 
holiday periods. Ck>nsequently, the amount of basic wage and dearness 
allowance recorded included the sum paid for the days worked as well as 
not worked but paid for. 

It would be seen from Statement 8.2 that ‘Wages’ accounted for about 
83 per cent, of the total labour cost in the Industry, as a whole. Amongst 
the various centres this proportion varied from about 78 per cent, in 
Madras to about 86 per cent, in the Residual Group. The proportion of 
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labour cost on account of ‘wages’ was generally higher in sraall-size units as 
compared to large ones. 

Statement 8.2 

Estimated Labour Cost Per Man-day Worked by Main Components 

(1964) 

(In Rupees) 


Centre Wages Preniiain Bonus s Other 

Pay for Cash 

Over- Pay- 

tini e ments 

and 

Lato- 

Shifts 

(a) (6) (c) 


1 


2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Maharashtra 


4 55 

0*13 

0*14 

0*09 

0*01 

0 27 




(85*29) 

(2-51) 

(2*56) 

(1-64) 

(012) 

(5*06) 

(0*04) 

Large Presses 


4*83 

0*18 

0 15 

0*10 


0*29 




(85*34) 

(2*92) 

(2-58) 

(1-76) 

(0-06) 

(6*08) 

(0 03) 

Small Press 


.. (3-54) 

0*02 

0*10 

005 

0 02 

0*20 

* 



(85*08) 

(0*44) 

(2*44) 

(1-09) 

(0-41) 

(4-89) 

(0*09) 

Madras 


4*42 

0 13 

0*46 

0*03 

0*01 

0*37 

0*05 



(77*71) 

(2*26) 

(8*06) 

(0*53) 

(0-10) 

(6*40) 

(0*87) 

Large Presses 


6*19 

0*17 

0*57 

005 


0*49 

0*07 



(75*79) 

(2-43) 

(8*39) 

(0*65) 

(0*06) 

(7-10) 

(106) 

Small Presses 


309 

0*06 

0-26 

001 

0*01 

0*15 

0*01 



(r3*95) 

(1-70) 

(6*99) 

(018) 

(0*26) 

(4- 13) 

(0-24) 

West Bengal 


6- 11 

0*16 

0-66 

0*16 

0*01 

0*47 





(79*34) 

(2*09) 

(7-31) 

(2*03) 

(0-12) 

(6 08) 


Largo Presses 


6*62 

0*19 

0 61 

019 


0 53 

— 



(78*58) 

(2*18) 

(7*28) 

(2-29) 

(0*04) 

(6 22) 


Small Presses 


4 37 

0*08 

0 39 

0 03 

0*03 

0-28 

— 



(82*77) 

(1*57) 

(7*45) 

(0-67) 

(0*53) 

(5*31) 


Residual 

• • 

4*79 

0*11 

0*14 

016 

0*01 

0*21 

* 



(85*63) 

(2*05) 

(2*54) 

(2-84) 

(0-20) 

(3*73) 

(0 01) 

Large Presses 

• • 

5 41 

0*14 

0 16 

0 23 

0 01 

0*25 

— 



(84-28) 

(2*13) 

(2*46) 

(3-63) 

(0*22) 

(3*93) 


Small Presses 

• e 

3*50 

0*07 

OH 

o-oi 


0* 12 




(90*23) 

(1*78) 

(2*80) 

(0 16) 

(0. 12) 

(3*04) 

(0-06) 

All India 

• • 

4*79 

0*13 

0*23 

Oil 

0*01 

0*28 

0*01 



(83*74) 

(2*24' 

(4 02) 

(1-98) 

(0*15) 

(4*90) 

,10*14) 

Large Presses 


6*29 

0-16 

0*26 

0 15 

0.01 

0*32 

001 



(82*65) 

(2*46) 

(4*04) 

(2-35) 

(0*11) 

(5*12) 

(0*16) 

Small Presses 


.. 3*62 

0*05 

0* 16 

002 

0 01 

0*16 




(86*81) 

(1*35) 

(3*93) 

(0-48) 

(0*28) 

(4*03) 

(0*09) 


Social Security 

t \ 

Money OblL- Non- 
Value of gatory ObU- 
Concess- gatory 

ions in 
Kind 


* Less than Re. 0*005 per man-day worked. 

Noth: — ^Figures within bra'*kets are percentages to totals in Col. 13. They have been cal- 
culated by taking the amounts up to four decimal places. 

(а) Includes basic wago» dearness allowance, incentive bonus and attendance bonus* 

(б) Includes extra payments for working on holida 3 ra. 

(c) Includes house-rent allowance, travelling allowance, etc,, and otheijc^r-^pratui payments. 
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Statement 8.2 — Contd. 


Centre 

Subsidies 

Direct 

Som? other 

Others 

Total 



Bepefita 

payments 
relat.^d to 






Labour Cost 




(d) 

(«) 

(/) 

(9) 



9 

*0 

11 

12 

13 

Maharashtra 

012 

* 

0*01 

0*02 

6*34 


(2*23) 

(@) 

(0*27) 

(0 29) 

(100 00) 

Large Presses 

on 

— 

001 

0 01 

5*60 

(1-88) 


{0-14) 

(0*22) 

(100- 00) 

Small Presses 

017 

* 

0*04 

003 

4-17 


(3-97) 

(O-Oi) 

(0-90) 

(0 68) 

(100 00) 

Madras 

0 10 

— 

001 

0-05 

5-69 


(2-87) 

— 

(025) 

(0-95) 

(100 00) 

laarge Presses 

0 21 

— 

0-01 

0-08 

6-84 

(.1 11) 


((>•21) 

(1-20) 

(100 00) 

Small Presses 

0 08 

— 

0 01 

4* 

3-68 


(2 08) 

— 

(0-36) 

(0-13) 

(100-00) 

West Bengal . . 

0-20 

* 

0-03 


7-70 

(2-54) 

(001) 

(0-43) 

(0-05) 

(100 00) 

Large Presses 

0*23 


004 

002 

8-43 

(2-71) 


(0-49) 

(0-21) 

(100 00) 

Small Presses • • 

009 


0 01 

41 

5-28 


(1-58) 

(0 05) 

(0-12) 

(0-01) 

(100-00) 

Residual 

014 

★ 

0-02 

0-01 

5 59 


(2-53) 

m 

(0-27) 

(0-20) 

(100 00) 

Large Presses 

018 

— 

002 

002 

6-42 


(2-79) 


(0-31) 

(0*25) 

(100*00) 

Small Presses 

0*00 


0 01 

4< 

3*88 


(1*63) 

(0*01) 

(0*12) 

(0.05) 

(100*00) 

All Ind a 

0*14 


0*02 

0-02 

5*74 


(2-48) 

<@) 

(0-29) 

(0-33) 

(100-00) 

Largo Presses 

016 

— 

0 02 

0 02 

6-40 

(2- 50)* 


(0-20) 

(0-36) 

(100-00) 

Small Presses 

010 

♦ 

0*02 

0 01 

4 05 


(2-39) 

(0-01) 

(0-.39) 

(0-24) 

(100-00) 


@ Less than 0*005 per cent. 

{d) Includes exp ‘nditure on medical and health care, canteens, company hous ng, crecheg 
educit'onal and recreation services, etc. 

(e) Includes d rect payments made by employers to the benefic'nry on occasions like b rth, 
death, marriage, etc. 

(/) Includes expcnditiire on rec •uifcment,vocit’onaltrain’rig, apprenticeship, on the job me- 
dical services, etc. 

(^) Inil id^^ 3'cp3ridit ireon m soellaneous payments like supxdy of protective equipment 
to workers, pay of Labour/Wolfare Officers, etc. 

Statement 8.3 gives the further break-up of the 'wages’ cost into 
various sub-groups. 
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Statement 8.3 

Estimated Break-up of ‘Wages’ Cost by Components 

(1964) 

(la Hupoca) 


Centre 

Basie Wage 
and Dearness 
Allowance or 
(Consolidated 
wages) 

Incentive/ 

Production 

Bonus 

Attendance 

Bonus 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Mahuraebtra 

4 51 
(99 15) 

0-04 

(0-81) 

(0-04) 

4-66 

Largo Presses 

4*78 

(98-99) 

0-05 

(0-96) 

(0-05) 

4-83 

Small Presses 

3-64 

(99-94) 

♦ 

(0-05) 

• 

(0-01) 

3-54 

Madras 

.. .. 442 

(100-00) 

— 

— 

4-42 

Largo Presses 

6-19 

(100-00) 

— 


6-19 

Small Presses 

.. 3-09 

(100-000) 

— 


3 09 

West Bengal 

6-00 

(98-28) 

0-01 

(0-18) 

0-10 

(1-64) 

6-11 

Largo Prosseg 

6-49 

(97-96) 

0-01 

(0-22) 

0-12 

(1-82) 

6-62 

Small Presses 

4-36 

(99-87) 

, — 

0-01 

(0-13) 

4-37 

Bcsidual 

4-77 

(99-60) 

0-02 

(0-37) 

* 

(0-03) 

4-79 

Large Presses 

6-39 

(99-54) 

0-02 

(0-44) 

(0-02) 

6-41 

Small Presses 

3-49 

(99-77) 

0-01 
(0 18) 

4 ( 

(0-05) 

3-60 

A^ll India 

.• .. 4-76 

0-02 

0-01 

4-79 

(99-31) 

(0-45) 

(0-24) 


Large Presses 

.. 6-24 

(99-17) 

0-03 

(0-54) 

0-02 

(0-29) 

5-29 

Small Presses 

- 8-61 
(99-87) 

0-01 

(0-09) 

« 

(0-04) 

3-52 

♦ Less than Re. 0 006 per man-day worked. 





Noth: IFigures within brackets are percentages to the respective totals. 

It would appear from the Statement (8.3) that almost the entire labour 
cost on account of ‘wages’ related to basic wage and dearness allowance or 
consolidated wages. Incentive /Production Bonus and Attendance Bonus 
together accounted for hardly one per cent, of the labour cost at the all- 
India level. 

8.2.2. Premium Pay for Overtime and Late Shifts 

Under this group, only the premium part of pay for overtime work, 
late shifts, work on holidays, etc., was recorded. This was represented by 
an amount received by the workers in additioti to their normal pay. For 



instance, if a worker received one anci a half times his normal wages for 
the overtyne .wor,lj;j, Tthe^pHtrai ainovw;; lPtf8:hftlf,’, Wit^. tecprded against 
this item. The normal wages were included under the group ‘wages’. 

‘ From the figures given in Statement 8.2 (Col. 3), it would be seen that 
the labour cost on account of this item was not much and formed only 
about 2 per cent, of the total labour c6st''ii| the Imhistry. It varied from 
Re. 0.11 per man-day wOrkcd in tlic Rcsidhal. Group to Rc. O.IG j>er man- 
day worked in West Bengal. At the all-india level, it was Rc. 0.13 per man- 
day worked. Its proportion was invariably -higher in large-size units than 
that in small-size cstablishtiients. 

t I 

8.2.3. Bonuses 

■ ' 1 * r * • ? < 

Payments made in the form of festival, year-end, profit-sl\ariiig| and any 
other similar type of bonus paid each ye^jr to the employees were recorded 
under this group. It would be seert^i^mi Stateojpnt 8.^ (Col. 4) that the 
cost on account of all such bonus jik^rtftlits in the Industry amounted to 
Re. 0.23 per manday worked and accounted foi>^bout*s4 per cent, of the 
total labour cost. This proportion was the highest (8 per cent.) in Madras 
and the lowest (2.5 per cent.) in the Residual Giwip. 

8.2.4. Other Payments in Cash and Money Value of Co7icessions in Kind 

Other cash payments were those which were made to the workers 
icgularly such as house rent allowance, servant allowance, etc., as also cer- 
tain ex-gratia payments. Payments under this group accounted for about 
2 per cent, of the total labour cost in the Industiy. I'heir proportion to the 
total labour cost was invariably liigher in large units as compared to thiit 
in small establishments. 

Money value of concessions in kind related to sik li items as free supph 
of milk, distribution of sweets on Diwali and New Year Days, etc. Their 
share in the total labour cost was insignificant. 

8.2.5. Social Security Contributions 

« * 

£xpense.s incumxl by employers on vaiioiis social .seciuiiy mcasuics 
constituted one of the major elements of labour eost. Since the einployci.s 
were statutorily obliged to undertake some of the social .security, measures, 
■separate data were collected in resfxcct of expenditure' incurred on obli 
gatory and non -obligatory social security contributions. The combined cost 
;on account of this component of. labour cost works out to Re. 0.29 per 
man-day worked or about .5 per cent, of the total labour cost. Its propor- 
tion was the highest (about 7 per cent.) in Madras and the lowest (about "1 
per cent.) in the. Residual. Group. The expenditure incurred in la.rge units 
on this iteiii of lal^ur cost was higher than that in small units. Almost the 
whole of the e,xpen4iture was on obligatory social security contributions. 

Statistics in respect of the obligatory social security contributions were 
collected for the following items: — 

1. Provident Fund. 

2! Retrenchment Compensation. 

GS&ipeqsatioli for.layioff.' . 

4. ‘Ifempjoyees’ State Insurance Scheme. 
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5. Compensation for Employment Injury. 

6. Compensation for Occupational Diseases. 

7. Maternity Benefits. 

8. Dependants’ Allowance. 

9. Gratuity. 

10. Others. 

Statement 8.4 gives details about the estimated cost of social security 
contributions under each item for which information was collected. 

Statement 8.4 


Kstimated Cost of Social Security Contributions per Man-day Worked 

(1964) 


(In Bupi’>8) 




OBLIGATORY 



r 

Contro 

Provident 

Fund 

CVintribu- 

tions 

Retrench- 

ment 

Compensa- 

tion 

Rniployces’ 

State 

Insurance' 

Contribu- 

tions 

Compensa- 
tion for 
EmpToy- 
nient 
Injury 

* 

Maternity 

Benefits 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Maharashtra 

0-20 

(73-86) 

♦ 

(1-63) 

0*06 . 
(20*24) 

* 

(0 48) 

♦ 

(0-04) 

Large Presses 

0-22 

(74-64) 

(0-91) 

0.06 

(19-58) 

(0-45) 

« 

(0-03) 

Small Presses 

0-14 

70-60) 

0-01 

(6*26) 

0*05 

(23*71) 

• 

(0-54) 

♦ 

Madras 

0-26 

(70*76) 

0-01 

(1-32) 

0*09 

(24*76) 

* 

(0-27) 

* 

(0-0.3) 

Large Presses 

0-B5 

(71*71) 

0-01 

(1-24) 

0-12 

(24-97) 

— 

— 

Small Presses 

0*10 

(66*84) 

in 

(1-84) 

0-04 

(23-47) . 

41 

■ (1-7&) 

(0*07) 

West Bengal . • 

0*31 

(66*08) 

* 

(0*26) 

0- 14 

(29*46) - 

— 

— 

Large Presses 

0*3^ 

(65*83 

(0*20) 

0*16 

(28*99) 

— 

— 

Small Presses 

0*19 

(67*64) 

— 

0*09 

(82*36) 

— 

— 

Residual 

0*16 

(72*72) 

(0*10) 

0*05 

(20*70) 

(0*38) 

• 

(b 05) 

Large Presses 

0*18 

(72*80) 

4t 

(0*04) 

0*05 

(19*23) 

m 

(0*44) 

m 

(0*04) 

Small Presses 

0*09 

(72*43) 

♦ 

(0*34) 

0*03 

(27*14) 

■ ♦ 

(0*09) 

— 

All India 

0*20 

(71*66) 

(0*89) 

0-07 

(22*86) 

* 

(0*32) 

• 

(0 03) 

Large Presses 

0-23 

(71-89) 

(0-61) 

0 07 
(22.24) 

• 

(0-28) 

(0*03) 

Small Presses 

0*12 

(60*82) 

4i 

(2*27) 

0.04 
(26*07) . 

♦ 

( 0 -^) 

' ♦ 
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Statement 8.4 — contd. 




OBLIGATORY- 



-con id • 

Non- Total for 
obliga- Obligatory 
tory and Non- 
obliga- 
tory 

Percentage 
of Social 
obligatory 
Security 
Contribu- 
tions to 
the total 
Labour 
Cost 

Centre 


t 

Gratuity 

Others 

Total 

1 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Maharashtra . . 

• • 

001 

(8-76) 

— 

0*27 

♦ 

0-27 

5-09 

I^arge Presses 

• • 

001 

(4-49) 

— 

0*29 


0*29 

5*11 

Small Presses 

• # 

— 

— 

0*20 

4> 

0-20 

4-98 

Madras 

e • 

0-01 

(2-88) 

— 

0*37 

0*05 

0*42 

7*27 

Large Presses 


0-01 

(2-08) 

— 

0-49 

0-07 

0*66 

8-6 

Small Presses 

•• 

0-01 

(7-30) 

— 

0*16 

0-01 

0-16 

4 87 

West Bengal . , 

• • 

0-02 

(4.21) 


0.47 

— 

0.47 

6.08 

Large Presses 

*• 

0-03 

(4-89) 


0*63 

— - 

0*63 

6-22 

Small Presses 

• * 

— 

— 

0-28 

— 

0-28 

5-31 

Besidual • • 

- 

001 

(5-38) 

(0-67) 

0-21 

♦ 

0*21 

3«74 

Large Presses 

e s 

0-02 

(6-62) 

(0-83) 

0*25 

— 

0-26 

3*93 

Small Presses 

• e 

— 

— 

0-12 


0*12 

3-10 

All India •:# 

• • 

001 

(4-16) 

* 

(0*18) 

0*28 

0*01 

0-29 

6-04 

Large Presses 

- 

0-02 

(4-71)] 

(0-24) 

0-32 

0-01 

0-33 

5*27 

Small Presses 

**• 

* 

(1*29) 


0-16 

* 

0-16 

4*12 


@ Less than 0-005 per cent. 

* Less than Ke. 0*005 per man-day worked. 

Noth: — Figures within brackets are percentages to the totals in Col. 9. They have been 
oalculated by taking the amounts up to four decimal places. 

It would be seen from the Statement that so far as obligatory social 
security contributions are concerned, the main components were provident 
fund. Employees* State Insurance Contributions and gratuity which ac- 
counted for about 72, 23 and 4 per cent, respectively of the total cost on 
obligatory social security contributions at the Industry level. The expen- 
diture incurred by the employers on non-obligatory social security contri- 
butions was only Re. 0.01 per man-day worked at the All-India level and 
it related mainly to gratuity payments and/or pension. 
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8.2.6. Subsidies 

Cost to employers for providing certain facilities and services td 
workers and their families was collected under this head. The facilities 
listed were Medical and Health Care, Canteens, Restaurants and Other 
Food Services, Company Housing, Building Funds, Credit Unions and 
Other Financial Aid Services, Creches, Educational Services, Cultural Ser- 
vices, (e.g.. Library, Reading Rooms, etc.). Recreation Services (Clubs, 
Sports, etc.) Transport, Sanitation (at work places^. Drinking Water Faci- 
lities, etc. The net amount spent, including depreciation but excluding any 
capital expenditure, was recorded. In the course of the pilot enquiry, it 
was noticed that in most of the cases, employers did not maintain any 
records separately for tlie above mentioned items or expenses related not 
only to persons falling within the scope of the Study but also to others. 
Hence, the field staff were asked to obtain estimates, wherever such statis- 
tics were not available separately, for the above-mentioned items, and/or 
for the employees coverecl by the Study only. In the latter case, estimates 
were made on the basis of the proportion that the employees coming 
under the scoj>e of the Study formed to the total employees. As would ap- 
pear from Statement 8.2 (col. 9), at the allTndia level, the cost of subsidies 
per man-day worked was Re. 0.14, constituting about 2.5 per cent, of the 
total labour cost in the Industry. Statement 8.5 gives details in respect of 
the cost on subsidies incurred by the employers in the Printing Press 
Industry. 

It would appear from the Statement (8.5) that the main items of ex- 
penditure at the all-India level were Medical and Health Care, Canteens, 
Transport, Sanitation and Washing Facilities. 

8.2.7. Direct Benefits 

Direct benefits are those benefits which are paid by the employers 
directly to the beneficiary on occasions like birth, death, marriage, etc., 
without any intermediary or external agency. The Survey results sliow 
that expenses incurred by employers on this account were negligible. 

8.2.8. Some Other Payments Related to Labour Cost. 

Under this group, expenses relating to on-the-job medical services, (ost 
of recruitment and remuneration paid to apprentices incurred by the em- 
ployers were recorded. The total cost incurred on account of all these 
items amoutited to a small sum of Re. 0.02 Y>cr man day worked (State- 
ment 8.2) at the Industry level. 

8.2.9. Others 

Under this head, only those expenses which could not be grouped 
under any of the heads or sub-heads of ilie labour cost items were recoraed. 
They related to the cost incurred by the employcis on account of pix>tec- 
tive clothings, pay of Welfare Oflicers, etc. 4’lic total cost incurred on 
account of all these items amounted to Re. 0.02 per man-day, worked 
(Statement 8.2) at the Industry level. 
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Statement 8.5 

■ Estimated Cost of Subsidies Per Man-day Worked 

(1964) 


(In Rupees) 


Centro 


Medical 

and 

Health 

Care 

Canteens 

Resin 11 - 
rants 
and Other 
Food- 
Services 

Company 

Housing 

Credit 

Unions, 

etc. 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Maharashtra 


006 

(48-41) 

* 

(0-69) 

— 

0-01 

(3-94) 

(0-34) 

JLiarge Presses 


()-()4 

(36-49) 

(0-84) 

-- 

0-01 

(5-16) 

(— ) 

Small Presses 


0- 13 
(76-55) 

— 

— 

(1-15) 

* 

(1-99) 

Madras 


0 02 

(►•05 

0-02 





(9-25) 

(31-54) 

(9-92) 

(0-06) 

(1-29) 

Large Presses 


0-02 

(9-81) 

0-08 

(38-03) 

0-02 

(11-92) 

— 

((►•6()) 

Small Presses 


0>(M 

(6-54) 

— 

— 

(0*26) 

* 

(4-18) 

West Bengal . . 


0-05 

(23-45) 

0-09 

(44-91) 

— 

* 

(0-82) 

— 

Large Presses 


O-OG 

(24-18) 

0-11 

(49-80) 

— 

* 

(0-92) - 

— 

Small Presses 

•• 

0-02 

(16-65) 

— 

— 

— , 

— 

Residual 


0-01 

(8-14) 

0-01 

(5-17) 

0-01 

(5-45) 

♦ 

(1-91) 

♦ 

(0-21) 

Largo Prt‘ssi‘s 


0-02 

(9-04) 

0-01 

(6*08) 

o-oi 

(6-42) 

(2*06) • ‘ 

{6- in) 

p.mall Presses 


* 

(3-00) 

— 

— 

(1-10) 

.... 

All India 


0-03 

(23-15) 

0-02 

(14-00) 

0-01 

(3-66) 

(2‘11) 

* 

(0-36) 

Large Presses 


0-03 

(19-10) 

0-03 

(17-28) 

0-01 

(4-51) 

♦ 

(2-38) 

* 

(0- 19) 

l^niall Presses 


0-04 

(40-37) 

— 

— 

(0-93) 

* 

(1-14) 



(In Rupees) 
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Statement 8.5 — Contd. 

.S''.’.'''!!- " * 


Contro 

Educational 

Services 

Cultural 

Services 

Pecreation 

Services 

I'ransport 

Sanitation 

1 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Maharashtra . . 

001 

(7-21) 

(0-92) 

* 

(0-01) 

(0-17) 

0-03 

(27-35) 

Large Presses 

0*01 

(10-22) 

(1-22) 

— 

1 ..54 

0-04 

(34-43) 

Small Presses 

— 

— 

(1*41) 

* ^ 

0-54 

0-02 

(10-82) 

Madras 

* 

(0-12) 

>k 

(2-26) 

0*01 
. (8*45) 

— 

0-04 

(22-23) 

Largo Prtisses 


*■ 

(i-:ui) 

0-02 
(10- H) 

— 

0-04 

(l8-4<>) 

Small Presses ' ' 

♦ 

(0- 52) 

• O-Oi 
(6*80) 

♦ 

(0*26) 

— . 

1) 03 . 
(40-91) 

West Bengal 

... 

0-01 

(2-92) 

* 

. (0*20) 


0-(M 

(19-70) • 

Large Presses 

— 

o-oi 

(1-80) 

— 

— 

0-04 

(17-92) 

Small Presses 


o-oi 
' (i:m7) 

* 

(2-28) 

. . 

0-03 

(30*77) 

Uesitlual 

♦ 

(0-99) 

* 

(2-55) 

* 

(0-G4) 

0-04 

(29-82) 

0- 04 
(28-20) 

Large Presses 

* 

(l-OO) 

»y 

(i*02) 

* 

(0*73) 

0-00 

(34-88) 

0-05 

(24-94) 

Small Presses 

★ 

(0-47) 

* 

. (8-32) 

♦ 

(0-32) 

♦ 

(0-10) 

0-03 

(47-03) 

Ail India 

♦ 

(2-60) 

* 

(2-04) 

♦ 

(L97) 

0-02 

(11-26) 

0-04 

(25-70) 

Largo Presses 

0-01 

(:319) 

♦ 

(1-50) 

0-01 

(2-38) 

0-02 

(13-84) 

0-04 

(25-24) 


• * • 0-03 

(4-3.5) (0-31) (0-31) (27-95) 


Small Presses 
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Statement 8.5 — contd . 


Centro 


Drinking 

Water 

Washing 

Facilities 

Others 

Total Poreeulago 
of Sub- 
sidies to 
the Total 
Labour 
Cost 

1 


12 

13 

14 

15 

JO 

Maharashtra 


* 

<)•()! 

* 

012 

2*23 



(•i-ls) 

(0*06) 

(0-92) 



Largo Presses 


♦ 

0-01 

♦ 

0*11 

1*88 



(1-88) 

(7- 13) 

(1-22) 



Small Presses 


0*01 

0*01 


0*17 

3*97 



(2-84) 

(0*65) 

(0- 36) 



Madras 


0*01 

0*01 

>|c 

0*16 

2-87 



(5*08) 

(7-29) 

(2-51) 



Large Pressc‘8 


001 

0*01 

0-01 

0-2i 

3*11 


(2-90) 

(3*00) 

(3-06) 



Small Presses 


0*01 

0*02 

- - 

0* 08 

2*08 



(15*00) 

(24-84) 




West Bengal . . 



0-01 


0-20 

2*54 



(1-69) 

(C-25) 




LvT.rge Presses 



001 


0-23 

2-71 


(1-40) 

(3-98) 




Small Presses 


O-Ol 

0-02 


0*09 

1 * 58 



(4-07^ 

(27-00) 




Besidunl 


0-01 

0-02 


0*14 

2*53 



(:$-7r,) 

(12-54) 

(0*57) 



LargiJ Presses 


0-<ll 

0-02 

♦ 

0*18 

2*79 


(-’■79) 

(9-49) 

(0*01) 



Small Presses 


(»-0l 

0-02 

★ 

0*06 

1*03 



(9-ir,) 

(29-97) 

(w 



All India 


0-01 

0-01 

♦ 

0*14 

2*48 



(:m7) 

(9-01) 

(0-92) 



Largo Presst's 


♦ 

0-01 


0*10 

2*50 



(2-32) 

(7-01) 

(1-06) 



Small Presses 


o-oi 

0-02 


0* 10 

2*39 



(0-«2) 

(17-00) 

(0-21) 



♦Less than Re. per man‘day worked, 

@LeS8 than O'OOn per cent. 

XoTE — Figures within hraekels are peieeiitages to tdal, in ( ol. lf>« 
lated by taking the amounts up to 4 decimal places. 

3 hey have been caleu* 




Chapter ix 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

The Printing Press Industry is one of the major iudusiiies in the 
country scattered throughout its length and breadth. According to the 
statistics of Factories Act, 1948, there were 3,312 printing presses in the 
country during 1965 employing alx>ut 116 thousand workers. 

On the basis of the present Survey, it has been estimated that, on the 
specified date i.e., 31st March, 1965, the Industry employed about 143 
thousand workers, of whom about 15 per cent, were not covered under the 
Factories Act, 1948. The distribution of all workers (both covered and not 
covered under the Factories Act, 1948), according to the broad occupational 
groups, shows that about 77 per cent, of them were ‘Production and Re- 
lated workers (including Supervisory)’, ‘Clerical and Related Workers (in- 
cluding Supervisory)’ constituted the next important group with abotit 
one-tenth of the total employment, closely followed by emplo)ees in the 
group ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ (about 6 per cent, of the 
total employment). The remaining workers were almost equally distributed 
between the groups ‘Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel’ 
and ‘Professional, Technical and Related Personnel’. 

About 6 per cent, of the Printing Presses in the counry had employed 
women workers who constituted a little more than one per cent, of the 
total* working force. Child labour in the Industry was almost negligible. 
Contract labour, though employed in about 4 per cent, of the Printing 
Presses in the country, formed only one per cent, of the total Production 
workers. About 96 and 4 jx;r cent, of the ‘Protluctiou Workers’ were time- 
rated and piece-rated respectively. 

About 78 per cent, of the ‘Production Workers’ in the Industry were 
permanent, 20 per cent, were temporary and the rest were casual workers, 
badlis, apprentices and probationers. Of the ‘Production Workers’ em- 
ployed directly in the Printing Press Industry, aljout 33 per cent, had 10 
years’ or more of service to their credit as on 31st March, 1965, and only 
16 per cent, had put in less than one year’s set vice on this date. The rest 
of the workers came in the intermediary groups. 

Measures to reduce absenteeism were taken in about one tenth of the 
Printing Presses while the proportion of the Pre.sscs having taken measures 
to reduce labour turnover was almost negligible. 

Training and apprenticeship facilities existed in about 6 jier cent, of 
the Printing Presses in the country and, in about 71 per cent, of them, 
the arrangements were only ad-hoc. 

During March, 1965, the average daily earnings of the employees in 
the groups ‘Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel’, ‘Profes- 
sional, Technical and Related Personnel’, ‘Clerical and Related Workers 
(including Supervisory)’, and ‘W’atih and Ward and Other Staff were 
Rs. 18.92, Rs. 12.94, Rs. 8.29 and Rs. 4.48 respectively. Data collected under 
the Payment of Wages Act shows that, during 1965, the average dailv 
earnings of all workers were Rs. 6.49. 
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A separate deai ness allowance was being paid to the w^orkers in about 
one-fifth of the Printing Presses in the country and in only about 7 per 
cent, of them, it was linked with Qnisumcr Price Index Number. I he 
practice of paying production/ incentive bbntis, house rent allowance, night 
shift allowance, transport or conveyance allowance and attendance bonus 
was jirevalent in a very few units. ‘ " 

About 36 and 14 per cent, of the Printing Presses w^ere payh^ itnbual 
bonus and festival bonus respectively to their workers. A profit-sharing 
l)onu8 scheme had been introduced in only one of the presses covered in 
the Survey. , 

The practice of imposing fines was prevalent in about 2 per cent, of 
the Presses in the country. Deductions from wages, wherever made, W'crc 
generally reported to be in conformity with the law. 

About 85 per cent, of the Printing Presses in the couniry w^orked only 
one shift daily, 13 per eeni. had two shifts and the remaining Presses 
w'orked three or four sliifls a day. Night shift was being worked in about 
6 per cent, of the Presses. The practice of transferring workers from the 
night shift to the day shift and vice versa existed iit approximately 69 per 
tent of such Presses. Except one small unit where daily hours of work 
were not fixed, no other Press was reported to be working more than 9 
hours a day. In fact, in about 98 per cent, of the Presses, the daily htiurs 
of work were 8 or less. About 97 per cent, of the Printing Picsses granted 
some rest interval to their workers., 

Suitable seating arrangements for workers had been provided in about 
92 per cent, of the Presses where workers wore reejuired to work in a stand- 
ing position. Such l)asic necessities as latrines and urinals existed in aboni 
86 and 42 per cent, of the Printing Presses, rcs})c( Lively, and the airange- 
ments made were usually satisfactory. 

The system of granting earned leave with pa) existed in about 84 per 
cent, of the Printing Presses in the countiy. As regards the period of leave, 
cjualifying conditions and the rate of payment, the provisions of the Fac- 
tories Act, 1948, were generally followed by the managements. Statistics 
of earned leave grantccl to workers during 19()1 show^ that nboiK 77 per 
cent, of the workers in the Industry had availed themselves of earned 
leave during this year and about half of them took leave for over 15 days. 
The practice of granting casual leave and sick leave wdth pay to emphnecs 
exist(^ in about 24 and 12 per, cent, of the Presses rcsix?ctively. As many 
as about 98 per cent, of the units were allowing national and festival holi 
days with pay to the woikcrs. All the Printing Presses surveyed were com- 
plying with the provision of the Factories Act regarding the grant of a 
weekly day of rest to workers. 

Suitable drinking water facilities existed in almost all the Presses in 
the country but in nearly onc-fifth of the Presses, the drinking w^ater points 
w^ere found to be located wdthin the prohibited distance. About 95 per 
cent, of the units obliged to serve cool drinking water during summer had 
complied with the law. Including a few others which had provided the 
facility voluntarily, the percentage of Presses in the Industiy having- 
arrangements for (ool water stood at 80. Washing facilities existed in 
about 89 per cent, of the‘ Presses in the country while only about 15 per 
cent, of the units had provided bath rooms. Hardly 3 per cent, of the 



Printing Presses in the country were under a staiutovy obligation la pro- 
vide canteens and about lour-lifths oi thciii had actually done so. Since a 
few Printing Presses, even though under no staimor\ obligation, had pro* 
vided canteens on their own, the proportion of the Presses in the count rv 
where canteens existed was about 4 per cent. Besides tea, collce and snacks 
which were sold in all of them, about one-third servecl meals as well. 
Canteen Managing Committees were functioning in about one third of tlic 
units and they were usually responsible for fixing the prices of ilic items 
sold in the canteens. 

None of the Presses had provided any creche facilities although about 
5 per cent, of the units in the Industry employed more than r»0 women 
workers. Lockers were provided in hardly 2 per c:cni. of the units. 

About one-fifth of the units obliged to provide rest-shelters had done 
so. Actually, rest shelters had been providecl in about 3 per cent, of ihe 
units in the country, whether under obligatic^n or not. 

Recreation facilities for workers existed in only about 2 per cent, of 
the Printing Presses in the country. Like wLse, very few uniis provided 
educatic^nal facilities for their wcjrkers' children. 

Nearly two fifths of the Printing Presses were* lovcrcd under the Em- 
ployees’ State Insurance Scliemc ancl the workers in them were cnjo\ing 
tlic benefits as available under the Scheme. Besides, about 2 per cent, of the 
Presses had maintained dispensaries for the benefit of their workers. Hard- 
ly one-tenth of the Presses under an obligation to provide ambulance rooms 
had complied wiih the law. First-aid boxes had l^ccn kept in about 81 per 
cent, of the Printing Presses in the country but, in liardly one-fifth of them, 
the boxes cc^ntained all the items of first-aid as prescribed unckr the law. 
About cone-third of the units having first aid boxes had appointed trained 
(irst-aiders. 

Housing facilities existed on a very limited scale as only four per cent, 
of the Printing Presses in the country had provided housing accommoda- 
tion to about 7 per cent, of the workers in the Industry, as a whole. 

Approximately 41 per cent, of the Printing Presses in the country had 
introduced various piovidcnt funcl sclunics for their emplo\ecsancl about (il 
per cent, of the total number of workers in the Industry were icportcd to 
be members thereof. 'Fhe benefit of pension was available in only abc^ut 
2 per cent, of the Printing Presses in the country. Gratuity schemes were 
in operation in about 13 per cent, of the units in the Industry. 

During 1964, industrial accidents took j^lace in about 7 per (cm. of 
the Presses and llie rate of accidents wenked out to only about 5 per thou- 
sand workers cmiploxed. Practically, all thc^ accidents lesulted in temporary 
disability. 

Trade unions existed in about 30 per cent, of the Printing Presses in 
the; country and nearly 44 per cent of tlie woikers were members ol these 
unic:)ns. Collective agreements since 19.56 had been concluded in hardly 9 
per cent, of the units in tlic country. About (i per cent, of tlic Printing 
Presses were under an obligation to frame Standing Ordeis and, of them 
5f) per c ent, had complied with the legal i cc|nii e nu ni . Besides, cpiite a 
large number of the Printing Press<*s had also framed Standing Orders 
though they were not legally bound to do so. Thus, in the Industry, as a 
whole. Standing Orders had been framed in about 14 per cent, of the 
Presses. 
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t)f the Printing Presses under a legal obligation to appoint Labour/ 
Welfare Officers, about four-fifths had done so. Works Comm it lees had 
been constituted in about 44 per cent, of the Printing Presses employing 
100 or more workers. Very few units had set up Production Committees 
or Safety Committees. A prescril>cd grievance procedure existed in about 
one-sixth of the Printing Presses in the country. 

Data relating to labour cost in respect of workers covered under the 
Factories Act, 1948, and receiving less than Rs. 400 per month show that, 
during 1964, the cost per mamday worked in the Industry was Rs. 5.74, 
‘Wages’, i.e., basic wage, dearness allowance, incentive borius and attend- 
ance bonus, was the main component and accounted for about 83 per cent, 
of the total labour cost. Other major components of labour cost were so- 
cial security contributions, bonuses, subsidies and premium pay for over- 
time and late shifts. 

Salient features of the Printing Press Industry in the country, as 
thrown up by the present survey, are presented in Statement 9.1. 

SlATEMENT 9.1 

Salient Features of the Printing Press hidnstry 


Particulars 


K.sti 111 ales for 
the Tuclusiry, 
as a Whole 


I 


Employment — 

Total . . . * . , 

Of which Production and Jlelalcd \VorkerH it * . 

Others . . , . . . . ; . . . . 1 1 

Women Labour . * . . .1 

Production Workers .. .. .. .* 

Of which time-rated . . . . . » 

Pieoe-ratod . . . . . . 

hjuiployod throui;h rontraotors . . . . , * 

Production V^orkr.r.^ Employed Dirccll/ij (Total) 

Of whi(‘h permanent workers 

Workers with service of 10 years and more 

II . \Vages o nd E mol um c nf.^ 

Average d lily earninj^s of — 

( 1 ) All workers (196.1) 

(ii) Profe-nional, Technical and Related Personnel (March, 1965) 

{Hi) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel (March, 1965) 
(io) Clerical and Related Workers (inoliiding Supervisory) (March, 1966) 
(i;) Watoh and Ward and Other Services (March, 1965) 

Proportion of — 

Presses paying separate dearness allowance 

Presses in which the dearness allowance was linked with the consumer 
Price Index Number* 


1,13,997 

77% 

1-4% 

I ,()7,«:{8% 
!)6% 

1% 

1 ,( *6,792 
78% 
33% 


11(5. 6 49 
1<«. 12-94 
Kh. 18-92 
Ka. 8-29 
Rs. 4-48 


20 % 

7 % 


^Out of those paying separate dearness allowance. 
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Statement 9.1 — contd. 


1 2 





3 

Presses paying production/incentive bonus 

, , 

, , 



1% 

Presses paying annual bonus 

• . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

36% 

Presses paying festival bonus 

. . 

. . 

• ft 

. . 

14% 

III. Hours of Work, etc , — 

(Proportion of) 

Units whore daily hours of work were 8 or less 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

98% 

Units where weekly hours of work were 48 or less 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. , 

99 -7% 

Units where spread-over was up to 9^ hours 

• . 

• • 

. . 

. . 

89% 

Units where rest-interval was up to one hour 

. . 

e e 

. • 

. . 

80% 

IV. Leave and Holidays with Pay — 

(Proportion of units granting) 

Earned leave . . • • 

• • 

• . 

• . 

. . 

84% 

Siok leave 

• . 

a e 

. . 

. . 

12% 

Casual leave 

e e 

• ft 

• . 

. • 

24% 

National and festival holidays 

e e 

• -• 

. . 

, , 

98% 

Weekly off 

• • 

ft ft 

. • 

. . 

94% 

V. Welfare and Amenities — 

(Proportion of units providing) 

Seating arrangements (out of those where workers had to do work standing) 

• . 

92% 

Drinking water facility . . 

• • 




99% 

Washing facility •. •• 

• • 




89% 

Kest shelters . • • • 

• • 




»% 

Canteens 





4% 

Latrines 





86% 

Urinals 





42% 

Labour/Welfare Officers 





2% 

First-aid boxes 





81% 

Ambulance room 





0•3o^ 

Recreation facilities 




■ ft 

2% 

Educational facilities . . • • 




• • 

1% 

Housing facility 





4% 

7*% 

VI. Social Security — 

(Proportion of units having) 

Provident Fund Schemes 

• • 

• • 

• • 

, , 

41% 

Pension sehemes 

. . 

ft ft 

. . 

• • 

2% 

Gratuity schemes 

. . 

. • 

ft e 

• . 

18% 

Proportion of workers covered under Provident Fund Schemes 

e e 

• • 

«1% 

VII. Accident Rate — 

(Per thousand workers employed) 


• • 

• • 

• • 

4*8 

VIII. Industrial Relations — 

Presses having trade unions 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• . 

80% 

Proportion of workers who were members of trade unions 


. . 

. . 

46% 

Units having concluded collective agreements 

. . 


. . 

. . 

9% 

Presses having Standing Orders , , 



. • 

• . 

14% 

Presses having Works/Joints committees . . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

3% 

IX. Labour Cost — 

Labour cost per Man-day Worked during 1964 


•• 

•• 

Bb.6-74 


^Indicates percentage of workers honsed. 





Appendix 


A Brief Note on the Sample Design and the Method of Estimation Adopted 
1. Sample Design 

For the Survey of Labour Conditions, a multi-stage sampling proce- 
dure with industry as a stratum, with further regional strata* for those in- 
dustries which were found to I>e highly concentrated in particular regions 
or areas, was followed. The registered factories belonging lo those industr- 
ies for which regional stratification was found necessary w^ere stratified and 
each centre or area of -high concentration was taken as a separate regional 
stratum of the industry and the remaining scattered factories were clubbed 
together into a single residual stratum. Establishments in an industry /re- 
gional stratum were arranged in a frccjuency distribution fashion with suit- 
able class intervals and were divided into two size groups, large factories 
and small factories, on the basis of an optimum cut-off point derived for 
each industry. The optimum- cut-off point* was so derived that if all the 
establishments in the upper size group were included in the sample, the 
results obtained would yield an estimate of over-all employment within 5 
per cent, error at 95 per cent, confidence interval, and the sample size 
would be minimum. The optimum cutoff point varied from industry to 
industry. For the Printing Press Industry it was chpsen as 36 which was 
approximately equal to the average size of emplc^ymcnt in the Industry. 
However, considering the limited resources available for the Survey of 
Labour . Conditions and the practicability, etc., it was thought that a sam- 

1 )le of 25 per cent, from the upper si/e group and 12A per cent, from the 
ower size group would yield reliable results. However, the experience of 
earlier Surveys had shown that due to (i) non-availability of very recent 
frame, (ii) closures, and (iii) units changing their line of production, 
considerable shrinkage had occurred to the desired sample size. Hence it 
was decided that for taking into account such closures, etc., the required 
sample. size should be increased to allow for the above mentioned shrink- 
age. Since the sample size in respect of almost all industries had been in- 
flated to safeguard against shrinkage due to closure of units, etc., substi- 
tution was rcsortcxl to only in case of abnormal closures of units, in the 
manner explained below: — 

1. In case of such industries where the sample size had not been in- 
flated substitution was done to replace the sampled units, found closed. 

(a) If lli€ number of sampled units was 5 or less in size class of a 
particular stratum; or 

(b) The number of un.its found closed, etc., was more than one in 
a sample of 6 to 10 units of size class of particular stratum. 

(c) In cases where the sample size w’^as more than 10 units, substi- 
tution was made when the extent of closures was 50 per cent, 
or more. 

II. For industries where the sample size had already been inflated 
substitution was done only if the extent of closures was 50 per rent, or 
more irrespective of the size of the sample unless such a high rate w’as 
already noticed, in the .Second Occupational Wage Survey and consequently 
taken into account in fixing the sample si/e. 
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'I he ultimate sampling units, namely registered factories, within an 
industry /regional stratum were arranged by contiguous Stales and with- 
in each State by contiguous districts in a serpentine fashion so that districts 
formed a -continuous chain from one State to another. Having arranged 
the list of units in the above manner, the units above the optimum cut-off 
point vvere taken in the upper-size class and the rest in the lower-size class. 
From fhese size-groups, the required number of units were selected by 
systematic sampling with a random start. The frame on the basis of which 
the sample was selected in the case of Printing Presses was the list of re- 
gistered factories for the year 1963*. 

2. Method of Estimation 

In the course of the Survey, various characteristics were studied, .••omc 
of which were correlated with employment whereas there were others 
which, were not correlated with employment but with the number of estal)- 
lishmcnts.' Consequently, two different methods were used for working out 
estimates. 

For- ekimating the totals of those characteristics which arc highly cor- 
related with employment such as labour cost, etc., ratio of t jtal, emplo\- 
ment was used as the blowing up factor. For estimating the totals of those 
characteristics which arc not correlated with employment suth :is, number 
of units providing certain welfare facilities, etc., the ratio of units was 
used as the blowing up factor. Estimates of percentages have I'eeii arrived 
at by computing in each case the ratio of the estimates of the totals for 
the two characteristics involved. 

Mf)re precisely, the estimate for the total of a particular characteristic 
not correlated with employment in a particular stratum has been obtained 
as: — 




fcyy.AT,-, .. .. «) 

u n—'"i 


Uu — n u X "I — 

The summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the 
stratum. 


Whore. X 


- the estimated total of tlui X — characteristic for 
a particular stratum. 


Nu and Ni -- the number of units in the original population as 

featuring in the 1963 List, W'hich w^as used as frame, 
in the upper and lower size groups respectively of 
tlio stratum. 


N'u attd N'l — the numb<jr of units which featured in the 1963 

list but were not featuring in tlie list relating to the 
period more or less coinciding with the period of 
the Survey in the upper and lower size-groups 
respectively, of the stratum. 

nu and ni — the totsU number of units in tlio sample (from 1963 

list) in the uppcir and lower size groups respectively 
of the stratum. 


♦ For Aiidlira Pradesh and Maharashtra the list relates to the year 1062. 
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n'u and n'l — tlio number of sampled units, which were found 

at the time of tlie Survey to be closed or to have 
changed the lino of production and hence loft out 
in the upper and lower size groups respectively of 
the stratum. 


Xiu and Xu ~ the total of the characteristic X in the iih sample 

unit of the upper and lower size groups respectively 
of the stratum. 


In any stratum the estimate for the characteristic — correlated with 
employment is given by: — 


Y ENu — N'u 

Enu — h'u 



Em—m "ST 

Enl-n'l 


(*t) 


The summation extending over all the sampled units surveyed in the 
stratum. 

Where Y=the estimated total of the characteristic — ^Y for a particular 
stratum. 

— N'u and Em — N'l -- the total employment in 1963 in 

Nu - N'u and Ni — N'l 

units respect ivel}% of the stratum. 

J?;iM_«'Mand Enl—n'\ -* the total employment in 1963 in 

nu — n'u and )n n'l 

sampled units respectively of the stratum 

Yiu and Yu — the total of characteristic Y in the ith sample 

unit of the upper and lower size groups respecti- 
vely of the stratum. 

The totals for an industry are obtained by summing up the totals 
obtained on the basis of the above formulae for each one of the strata of 
an industry. 
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tlRUATA TO THE REPORT ON SURVEY OP LABOUR CONDITION^ IX TEJM INC 

PBE88B.S IN INDIA 


Serial 

No. 

Kefercnca 

Por 

Luatl 


1 

Inside baok coyer page, PubliHhed Re- 
ports on Survey of Labour Conditions — 

- 




(») S. No. 18, Col. 5, 10th line jQrom top 

cr 55 $ 6 Cents. 

or 1 $ 55 cents. 



(w) S. No. 22, Col. 5, 22nd line from top 

or 1 $ 52 oents. 

or i $ 62 oejits. 



(iii) S. No. 32, Col. 5, 8th line from 
bottom. 

or 15 Nh. 8 d. 

or 15 Sli. 2 d. 


2 

Page 7, Statement 2' 2, All India Small 
Presses, Col. 6. 

6).r> 

10 5 


3 

Pago 25, Statement 4*4, Madras Larg*' 
Presses, Col. o. 

Blank 

— 


4 

Page 34, Stitemont 5 • 1 





(t) West Tlcngal, Small Presses Col. 9 

40. 

40*0 



(u) Residual, Col. 

2 

25 0 


5 

Pag.) 37, 13th line from bottom 

then 

tht*ir 


6 

Page 39, 12th and 13th lines from bottom 

about 43 per cent, in 
West Bengal. In 
cent, in the Resi- 
dual Group and 
about 6 per cent, 
in West Bengal. 

about 43 j)er cent in 
MadruH. 24 per cent, 
in the Reauluil 

Group and about 6 
per cent, in West 
Bengal. 

7 

Pago 46, Stat ment 6*2 — cow/rL 

All India, Large Presses, Col. 2 

516 

515 


8 

Page 51, 1 1th line from top 

about per cent. 

about t> jier cent. 


0 

Page 55, Statement 8 * 2— 





(t) Heading Col. 1 

Centre {a) 

Cent re 



(u) Heading Col, 2 

Wages (ft) 

Wages (a) 



(iw) Heading Col. 3 

Premium Pay for 
overtime and late 
shifts (c). 

premium Pay 
overtime and 
Shifts (5) 

for 


(jv) Heading Col. ■» 

Other Cash Payments Other Casl\ Payments 
(f) 

10 

Pago 55, Statement 8 • 2^ 





(0 All-India, Col. 2 

(83*74) 

(83 •47) 



(tV) All-India, Col. 8 

10*14) 

{0-t4) 


in 

Page 59, Statement 8 • 4 

• 




{%) Maharashtra, Small Presses, Col. 6 


— 



(n) Madras, Small Presses, Col. 2 

0*10 

(65*81) 

0 10 
(Of) -48) 



(Hi) West Bengal, Large Presses, Col. 2 

0*:S 

(65*83) 

0-35 

((6-«:!) 




2 


^I'erial 

No- 

liefereiloo 

For 

Ktad 

12 

Pago f>0. Statement 8*4 — contdm 

Heading, Col, 12 

Percentage of Social 
Obligatory Security 
Contributions to 
the total Labour 
Cost 

Percentage of bociai 
Security Coutribi> 
tions to the total 
Labour Cost 

13 

Pag© 63, Statement 8*5 




(i) Maharashtra, Largo Presses, Col. 9 

(ii) Maharashtra, Largo Presses, Col. 10 

1-61 

(1-41) 


{Hi) Maharashtra Small Presses, Col. 9 

(1-41) 

— 

14 

Page 07, 9th lino from bottom 

44 per cent. 

45 per oent. 

15 

Pago 68, Statement 9* 1 

Production Workers (Total) Col. 2 

1,07, 8J8 % 

1,07,838 
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1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


Rs P. 


16 DLB- 74/800 Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 1966 

in Metal Rolling Factories in India. 

17 DLB-109/800 Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 1967 

in Manganese Mining Industry in India. 

18 DLB-97/800 Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 1967 

in Mica Mining Industry in India. 

19 DLB-1 13/700 Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 1967 

in Gold Mines in India. 

20 DLB-78/950 Reprot on Survey of Labour Conditions 1967 

in Cotton Textile Factories in India. 

21 DLB-106/800 Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 1967 

in Coffee Plantations in India. 

22 DLB-1 12/950 Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 1967 

in Sugar Factories in India. 

23 DLB-1 17/950 Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 1967 

in Tea Plantation and Tea Factories 
in India. 

24 DLB-1 18/900 ReportsonSurvey of Labour Conditions 1968 

in Coal Mining Industries in India. 

25 DLB-107/800 Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 1968 

in Iron Ore Mining Industry in India. 

26 DLB- 110/800 Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 1968 

in Ship Building and Repairing Factor- 
ries in India. 

27 DLB- 138/800 Report on Survey of Labour Canditions 1969 

in Glass Factories in India 

28 DLB-l3i/750 Report on Survey of Lubour Conditions 1669 

in Artificial Manure Fac orics in India. 

29 DLB 143/800 Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 1969 

in Hydrogenated Oil Factories in India. 

30 DLB- 137/800 Report on vSurvey of Labour Conditions 1969 

in Fine and Pharmaceutical Chemical 
Factories in India. 

31 DLB-140/800 Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 1969 

in Cigarette Factories in India. 

32 DLB -1 36/800 Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 1969 

in Footwear Factories in India. 

33 DSB- 146/800 Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 1969 

in Electric Liglvt<and Power Stations* 

V. X 

34 DLB- 145/800 Report on Survey of Labour Conditions 1969 

in Tanning and -Leather Finish’ng Pao- 
tories in India. 


3*40 
orSSh. 
or 1 $ 23 cents. 

4-85 
or 11 Sh. 4d. 
or 1 $ 75 cents. 

4 30 
or 10 Sh. Id. 
or 55 $ 6 cents. 

2- 70 
or 6 Sh.4d. 

or 98 cents. 

700 
or 16 Sh. 4d. 
or 2 $ 52 cents. 

3*45 
or 8Sh. 1 d. 
or 1 $ 25 cents. 

4-.50 
or 10 Sh. 6d. 
or 1 $ 52 cents. 

4*40 
or 10 Sh. 4d. 
or 1 $ 59 cents. 

7.75 
or 18 Sh. 
or 2 $ 79 cents. 

3- 60 
or8Sh.5d. 

or 1 $ 30 cents 

or 8 Sh. Id. 
or 1 $ 25 cents. 

8-50 

or 19 Sh. 10 d. 
or 3 $ 06 cents. 

6-85 
or 16 Sh. 0 d. 
or 2 $ 47 cents. 

4.15 
or 9 Sli. 9 (1. 
or 1 $ 50 cents. 

6* 25 
or 14 Sh- 7 d. 
or 2 $ 25 cents. 

2*90 
orjO Sh. 10 d. 
or I $ 5 cents. 

6*50 
or 15 Sh- 8d. 
or 2 $ 34 cents. 

4.10 
or 9 Sh. 7 <1. 
or 1 $ 48 cents. 

6.50 
or 15 Sh. 2 d. 
or 2 $ 34 cents. 





